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An  Editorial 


Several  months  ago  the  cover  of  Saturday 
Review  showed  a  young  man  with  a  befuddled  look 
on  his  face.  Appropriately  garbed  in  mortarboard, 
gown,  and  horn-rimmed  glasses,  he  was  struggling 
over  Pine's  Horace.  The  headline  read,  "Confusion  at 
Harvard:  What  Makes  an  Educated  Man?" 

Now  if  confusion  reigns  at  Harvard— the  most 
prestigious  college  in  the  nation,  if  not  in  the 
world— what  then  have  we  mere  mortals  to  look 
forward  to?  And  what  exactly  has  shaken  John 
Harvard's  college  to  its  three-centuries-old 
foundation? 

This:  Harvard  has,  since  1974,  been  wresthng 
with  the  problem  of  "curricular  reform."  "The 
movement,"  according  to  SR,  "is  an  effort  to  restore 
to  the  university  some  of  the  responsibility  in  the 
design  of  a  student's  education"  (our  emphasis). 

Can  Hampden-Sydney  ignore  the 
return-to-basics  tide  sweeping  over  colleges  and 
universities  from  California  to  Florida,  from  Harvard 
to  Podunk  U?  The  answer  is,  largely,  yes. 
Hampden-Sydney  need  not  involve  herself  in 
catastrophic  reform  movements  because 
Hampden-Sydney  never  abandoned  the  standards  to 
which  other  colleges  are  only  now,  shamefacedly, 
flocking  back.  We  have  "kept  the  faith."  We  have 
made  few  alterations  in  our  curriculum;  the  changes 
that  were  made  reflected  the  best-intended  adherence 
to  the  highest  standards  of  liberal  education. 

Should  we  then  be  smug  and  self-righteous?  The 
answer,  this  time,  is  no.  For  while  it  is  apparent  that 
our  curriculum  does  not  include  courses  with 
appalling  titles  like  "The  Aesthetics  of  Film  Comedy" 
or  "Interplanetary  and  Intercontinental  Cultural 
Diffusion  and  Contact,"  it  is  still  sadly  true  that  we 
no  longer  require  proficiency  in  both  an  ancient  and  a 
modern  foreign  language,  and  that  men  can  indeed 
graduate  without  taking  a  course  in  mathematics  or 
literature.  Hampden-Sydney  did  not,  it  is  true, 
knuckle  under,  with  most  other  American 
institutions,  during  the  Age  of  Concessions;  yet  even 
her  curriculum  could  be  strengthened  further, 
perhaps  even  perfected. 

Then  maybe  the  good  people  at  SR  will  deign  to 

visit  us,  and  write  an  article  entitled  (horn-rimmed 

glasses,   look  of  assurance,  Pine's  Horace,  and  all), 

"Order     at     Hampden-Sydney:     What     Makes     an 

Educated  Man." 

-MM.S. 


On  the  Hill 


In  April,  three  rising  seniors  were  elected  to 
positions  in  the  Student  Government  for  the  1978-79 
academic  year.  Pete  Watson,  son  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  John 
W.  Watson  of  Oxford,  North  Carolina,  was  elected 
president  of  the  Student  Government.  Watson,  a 
biology  major  who  plans  to  attend  medical  school,  is 
a  Dean's  List  student.  He  is  a  member  of  Chi  Beta  Phi 
honorary  scientific  fraternity  and  Kappa  Alpha  social 
fraternity.  Elected  chairman  of  the  Student  Court 
was  Rick  Curtis,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  E. 
Curtis  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina.  Curtis,  who 
served  as  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Student  Govern- 
ment during  the  year  just  completed,  is  a  chemistry 
major.  He  also  is  a  member  of  Chi  Beta  Phi.  A 
member  of  Pi  Kappa  Alpha  social  fraternity,  he  has 
lettered  in  football  for  three  years  and  lacrosse  for 
two.  Fred  Thompson,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  D. 
Thompson,  Jr.,  of  Windsor,  Virginia,  will  work  next 
year  as  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Student  Govern- 
ment. A  Moomaw  Leadership  Award  winner, 
Thompson  is  majoring  in  classical  studies.  He  is  a 
member  of  Pi  Delta  Epsilon  honorary  journalism 
fraternity  and  of  the  Union  Philanthropic  Literary 
Society.  He  also  writes  for  the  Tiger  and  serves  on  the 
Student  Admissions  Committee.  All  three  men 
assumed  office  immediately  after  their  election. 


Curtis 
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Watson 
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A  birthday— a  very  important  birthday— slipped 
by  unnoticed  in  1976,  overshadowed  by  the  nation's, 
and  the  College's,  bicentennial  celebrations.  That  year 
marked  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  publication  of 
the  Record.  The  first  issue  was  published  during  the 
College's  sesquicentennial  year,  in  October  1926.  The 
magazine,  called  at  that  time  The  Record  of  the 
Alumni  Association  of  Hampden-Sydney  College,  has 
become  the  record  of  the  College  at  large,  and  has 
been  published  without  interruption,  if  occasionally 
behind  schedule,  from  that  time  on. 

The  Record  has  seen  many  hands  mold  it  into 
shape.  The  first  issue  was  put  together  by  Dr.  William 
H.  Whiting,  Jr.  '80,  Walter  Blair  Professor  of  Latin 
from  1902  until  1929,  sometime  Dean  of  the 
Faculty,  and  twice  acting  President  of  the  College.  In 
January  1927,  an  Executive  Council  named  a 
committee  to  prepare  and  edit  material  for  the 
Record;  members  were  J.  D.  Eggleston  '86  (then 
President  of  the  College),  Robert  K.  Brock  '97  (a 
lawyer  from  Farmville),  P.  Tulane  Atkinson  '07 
(treasurer  of  the  College),  and  Dr.  D.  Maurice  Allan 
'16  (professor  of  philosophy).  The  work  of  putting 
out  the  Record  was  divided  a?nong  the  members,  with 
the  assistance  of  Freeman  H.  Hart.  In  October  1927, 
Robert  K.  Brock  was  listed  as  Editor-in-Chief;  he  held 
that  position  (which  was  in  large  measure  titular, 
since  much  of  the  work  of  assembling  the  magazine 
was  done  by  others,  such  as  Dr.  Allan  and  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Graves  Thompson  '27)  until  1963.  In  April 
1963,  Dr.  Thompson  officially  became  the  Editor;  he 
was  then  the  Walter  Blair  Professor  of  Latin,  and  the 
successor  in  two  ways  to  Dr.  Whiting,  who  had  begun 
the  Record.  Dr.  Thompson  remained  at  the  post  until 
1968,  when  another  Managing  Board  was  appointed 
to  oversee  the  magazine's  publication;  Henry  M.  Read 
'53  was  the  managing  editor.  In  fall  1971,  Robert  L. 
Morgan  was  appointed  as  Director  of  Public 
Relations,  and  became  the  editor  on  and  off  for  three 
years;  during  his  tenure,  two  other  people  briefly  held 
the  editorship,  only  to  be  succeeded  in  the  end  by 
Morgan:  Douglas  R.  Peyronnet  for  the  Winter  1973 
issue,  and  Sherrel  M.  VanMeter  for  the  Fall  1973  and 
Winter  1974  issues.  From  spring  1975  to  March  1976, 
Sandra  B.  Keys  was  editor:  she  was  assisted  for  one 
issue  (March  1976)  by  J.  Mark  Burris  '76.  Upon  her 
resignation,  the  current  editor  Martin  M.  Sherrod  '76, 
was  appointed;  he  has  been  ably  assisted  during 
1977-78  by  Richard  C.  McClintock. 


As  a  sort  of  belated  birthday  present,  the 
Christmas  issue  of  the  Record  (Fall  1977)  was 
awarded  an  Honorable  Mention  for  excellence  of 
design  and  printing,  in  a  cotnpetition  held  by  the 
Printing  Industries  of  the  Virginias— a  promising 
auspice  for  the  next  fifty  years. 
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The  cover  of  the  first  issue  of  the  Record,  October  1926. 


Recognizing  that  there  are  many  eminent  alumni 
who  attended  the  College  for  three  years,  usually  in 
a  pre-professional  program,  and  went  directly 
thereafter  into  professional  school  without  the 
benefit  of  a  Bachelor's  degree,  the  faculty  resolved  in 
March  to  allow  those  alumni  to  apply  for  and,  on 
certain  conditions,  to  be  granted  a  retroactive 
Bachelor's  degree.  The  full  text  of  the  resolution, 
printed  below,  spells  out  the  details.  Applications 
should  be  addressed  to  Dr.  Daniel  P.  Poteet  II,  Acting 


Dean  of  the  Faculty  at  Hampden- Sydney. 

"Resolved,  that  alumni  who,  at  some  time  past, 
have  completed  at  least  three  full  years  of  course 
work  at  Hampden-Sydney  College,  but  have  not  been 
granted  a  baccalaureate  degree,  may  petition  for  such 
a  degree  after  being  granted  an  advanced  technical  or 
professional  degree.  The  petition  shall  be  addressed  to 
the  Faculty  through  the  Academic  Affairs 
Committee.  Acceptance  of  the  petition  shall  be 
contingent  upon  certification  that  the  candidate  for  a 
degree  has  both  completed  at  least  three  full  years  of 
course  work  at  Hampden-Sydney  College  aiid 
received  an  advanced  technical  or  professional  degree 
(e.g.  LL.B.,  J.D.,  M.D.,  M.B.A.,  M.F.A.,  etc.).  The 
Academic  Affairs  Committee  shall  review  each 
individual  case,  and,  on  the  merits  of  the  case,  may 
recommend  to  the  Faculty  that  a  B.A.  or  B.S.  degree 
be  granted  to  the  candidate.  Upon  the  affirmative 
vote  of  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  Faculty,  present  and 
voting  at  a  regular  Facult)'  meeting,  said  degree  shall 
be  authorized  by  the  Faculty,  with  iiunc  pro  tunc 
designation  as  a  member  of  the  class  with  which  the 
candidate  would  have  graduated  had  he  been  in 
continuous  residence  at  Hampden-Sydney  College. 

"Recipients  of  this  degree  shall  be  invited  to 
present  an  oration  to  the  faculty  and  students  of 
Hampden-Sydney  College,  wherein  the  recipient 
speaks  to  the  cultural,  social  and/or  human 
significance  of  his  technical  or  professional 
specialization.  Two  written  copies  of  this  oration  are 
to  be  filed  in  the  Library.  The  oration  becomes  the 
property  of  the  College,  and  may  be  published  at  the 
discretion  of  the  College. 

"Nothing  in  this  legislation  shall  preclude  the 
granting  of  an  honorary  degree  to  those  who  have  not 
received  an  advanced  degree  or  a  B.A." 


On  a  thoroughly  dazzling  day  in  April— the  only 
non-rainy  day  in  Garden  Week— five  residents  of  the 
College  community  graciously  opened  their  homes 
for  the  annual  Historic  Garden  Week  in  Virginia  Tour. 
President  and  Mrs.  Bunting  opened  Middlecourt;  Dr. 
and  Airs.  Graves  H.  Thompson  '27  showed  Penshurst; 
Dean  of  Students  Thomas  H.  Shomo  '69  opened  bis 
Blake  Apartment;  Dr.  and  Mrs.  T.  Edward  Crawley 
'41  had  Thornton  Place  on  display;  and  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Joseph  W.  Whitted  showed  Westmerton.  Five  other 
buildings  at  the  College  were  also  opened  for  the 
tour.  More  than  one  of  the  estimated  350-400  visitors 
was  heard  to  exclaim  over  the  serene  beauty  of  the 
grounds  and  the  lovely  Federalist  architecture.  All  in 
all  it  was  a  day  when  Hampden-Sydney  made  many 
new  friends. 


A  Garden  Week  visitor  (above)  inspects  Dr.  Crawley's  study  in 
Thornton  Place:  while  some  guests  leave  Middlecourt  (below  left), 
Diana  Bunting  (below)  opens  her  door  to  others. 


pi 


Acting  Dean  of  the  Faculty  Daniel  P.  Poteet  II 
has  announced  that  106  men  have  been  named  to  the 
Dean's  list  for  their  academic  performance  during  the 
spring  semester.  To  be  named  to  the  Dean's  List  at 
the  College,  a  student  must  attempt  at  least  15  credit 
hours  and  achieve  a  minimum  grade  point  average  of 
3.3  out  of  4.0. 

Seniors:  S.  W.  Berglund,  B.  G.  Brown,  O.  L. 
Brown,  R.  A.  Burrell,  J.  W.  F.  Canter,  R.  A.  Davis,  N. 
D.  Farmer,  T.  W.  Godfrey,  Jr.,  S.  C.  Green,  S.  L. 
Groseclose,  J.  T.  Harris  III',  J.  W.  Kelly,  J.  C.  Kohler, 
D.  H.  LaMotte,  Jr.,  G.  E.  Laumann,  C.  K.  Love,  H.  L. 
Miller  III,  W.  DeH.  Redd,  P.  E.  Smith,  E.  P.  Snyder, 
B.  L.  Wall,  D.  B.  Ward,  J.  W.  White. 

Juniors:  R.  L.  Agee  IV,  R.  E.  Appleton,  M.  T. 
Bennett,  B.  E.  Bondurant,  R.  A.  Boyd,  B.  M.  Boze,  D. 
D.  Cantlay,  J.  T.  Carpenter,  J.  T.  M.  Chou,  T.  C. 
Covle,  Jr.,  F.  M.  Fariss,  G.  W.  Feldmann,  A.  G. 
Gonzalez,  D.  S.  Haga,  G.  S.  Hobbs  III,  W.  C. 
Holcombe,  T.  M.  Jackson,  Jr.,  P.  Kelsey,  E.  R.  Leach, 
S.  C.  McChristian,  G.  M.  Pace,  Jr.,  W.  D.  Richmond, 
R.  T.  Ross,  W.  P.  Smith  III,  G.  D.  Spurgin,  W.  P. 
Stonnel,  W.  N.  Watkins,  P.  R.  Watson,  G.  F.  Willman, 
Jr. 

Sophomores:  J.  E.  Adams  III,  J.  A.  Alloway,  P. 
V.  Anderson,  P.  B.  Baker,  R.  Batliner,  Jr.,  M.  B. 
Beecroft  III,  I.  R.  Byrd,  Jr.,  F.  T.  Burge,  D.  W. 
Claybrook,  C.  M.  Dietz,  Jr.,  R.  L.  Fischer,  Jr.,  F.  B. 
Gobold  III,  R.  E.  Grover,  R.  F.  Keefer,  W.  C.  Leach, 
T.  S.  Maxa,  W.  S.  Miles,  M.  J.  Morris,  D.  G.  Ogle,  W. 
G.  Plunkett,  D.  S.  Price,  Jr.,  W.  R.  Shelnut  II,  S.  M. 
Sherrod,  M.  A.  Thornton,  K.  R.  Tignor,  R.  G.  Tindall, 
J.  T.  Wayt,  E.  G.  Whealton,  Jr.,  M.  E.  Yates. 

Freshmen:  P.  W.  Berg,  S.  M.  Bond,  B.  W. 
Boucher,  G.  E.  Burks  III,  J.  Y.  Chiotti,  M.  M.  Davis, 
S.  D.  Eggleston  III,  R.  M.  Fay,  D.  H.  Fletcher,  R.  B. 
Gunn,  G.  J.  Haley,  K.  L.  Kilgour,  D.  R.  Lawler  II,  R. 
K.  Mahoney,  W.  E.  Manger,  A.  J.  Pollock,  W.  A. 
Quinn,  P.  R.  Randolph,  F.  F.  Ritsch  III,  W.  C. 
Thornton,  S.  C.  Vranian,  B.  A.  Webb,  D.  J.  West,  T. 
F.  Wilcox,  F.  T.  Woonon  III. 


On  the  heels  of  the  announcement  of  the 
prestigious  $300,00  grant  from  the  William  R.  Kenan, 
Jr.,  Charitable  Trust  (Newsletter  11. 1)  came  word  that 
Hamp den-Sydney  had  received  yet  another  sizable 
grant— this  one  from  the  Jesse  Ball  duPont  Religious, 
Charitable,  and  Educational  Fund  in  Jacksonville, 
Florida.  The  duPont  Fund  presented  the  College 
$25,000  which,  like  the  Kenan  grant,  will  be  added  to 
the  endowment.  Income  from  the  duPont  gift  will  be 
used  to  establish  a  Jesse  Ball  duPont  Memorial 
Scholarship  Fund. 


Russell    Boyer   with    the   finished    copy;    the    original   hangs   in    the 
background. 

The  College  recently  lent  its  portrait  of  Dr. 
Joseph  DuPuy  Eggleston  to  Virginia  Tech.  Dr. 
Eggleston  was  president  of  Virginia  Tech  from  1913 
to  1919,  after  which  he  became  president  here,  from 
1919  to  1939,  twenty  very  exciting  years  for  the 
College.  Virginia  Tech  has  been  engaged  in  the  effort 
to  find  a  portrait  of  each  of  its  past  presidents;  our 
portrait  of  Dr.  Eggleston  was  borrowed  so  that  a  copy 
could  be  made.  The  original  painting,  painted  by 
Marcia  Silvette  of  Richmond,  was  a  gift  to  the  College 
from  the  Class  of  1938.  Russell  Boyer  of  Roanoke 
painted  the  copy,  which  will  hang  in  the  board  room 
of  the  university  beside  the  portraits  of  Tech's  other 
presidents. 


One  of  the  indicators  of  the  strength  of  a 
college's  faculty  is  the  number  of  grants  and 
fellowships  awarded  to  faculty  members  for  summer 
study  or  year-long  sabbaticals.  In  recent  years 
Hamp  den-Sydney  professors  have  accumulated  an 
impressive  list  of  grants  and  fellowships  from  such 
agencies  as  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Humanities  and  the  National  Science  Foundation. 
Add  now  to  that  list  the  Charles  Bullard  Research 
Fellowship  recently  awarded  to  Dr.  Stabley  R. 
Gemborys,  by  the  Charles  Bullard  Fund  for  Forest 
Research  at  Harvard  University.  A  1964  graduate  of 
Dartmouth  College,  Dr.  Gemborys  earned  the  Ph.D. 
in  1967  from  Auburn  University;  he  is  currently  an 
associate  professor  of  biology  on  the  Hill.  A  recipient 
of  two  NSF  grants  in  the  past.  Dr.  Gemborys  will  stay 
in  Cambridge  for  a  year,  analyzing  the  ecological  data 
he  has  collected  at  the  Bowl  Natural  Area  near 
Wonalancet,  New  Hampshire.  While  developing  a  new 
course,  he  will  do  allied  research  in  nutrient  cycling 
and  ecosystem  productivity. 


The  running  craze  has  hit  Hampden-Sydney  full 
stride.  (See  the  Record,  54:3,  Fall  77,  p.  4).  Talk  of 
waffle-bottoms  and  ultra-marathons,  of  interval 
training  and  carbohydrate-loading,  is  heard  in 
fraternity  houses,  administrative  offices,  and  the 
Tiger  Inn.  Professors  run,  three-quarters  of  the 
admissions  office  run,  students  run.  But  there  is  one 
person  who  probably  runs  better  and  farther  than 
anyone  at  the  College:  Jim  Alexander,  a  rising  junior 
from  Fairfax,  Virginia.  Alexander  and  his  classmate 
Wade  Kirby  were  the  prime  movers  in  organizing 
Hampden-Sydney 's  cross  country  team  in  the  fall  of 
1976.  The  two  of  them  served  as  co-captains  of  this 
year's  team.  Alexander  ran  in  his  first  marathon  (26 
miles,  385  yards,  Pheidippides,  "Nike!"  and  all  that) 
last  December.  In  April  he  led  two  other  Hampden- 


Sydney  runners  (President  Bunting  and  Billy  Greer 
'81  from  Virginia  Beach,  Virginia)  through  the 
Boston  Marathon— second  only  to  the  Olympic 
Marathon  in  world  prestige.  Alexander  finished  in  a 
personal  best  of  2:51.  Bunting  logged  a  good,  steady 
3:10,  and  Greer,  running  in  his  first-ever  marathon, 
posted  a  3:28. 

Five  short  days  after  he  ran  in  Boston, 
Alexander  won  the  first  Hampden-Sydney- 
to-Longwood  Minithon,  running  the  6.2  miles  in  37 
minutes,  17  seconds.  Five  of  the  first  six  finishers  in 
the  Minithon  were  Hampden-Sydney  men.  Should  we 
look  for  Alexander  in  Moscow  in  1980?  Probably 
not,  but  have  you  ever  tried  running  26  miles  in  less 
than  three  hours? 


Alexander  (left)  and  frequent  running  mate  Kirby. 


"^      ^^^-^^ 


For  the  sixteenth  consecutive  year  the  National 
Science  Foundation  has  awarded  an  Undergraduate 
Research  Project  (URP)  grant  to  Hamp den-Sydney. 
This  year  NSF  gave  grants  to  only  148  colleges  and 
universities  in  the  nation,  of  which  only  three  are  in 
Virginia.  The  objective  of  the  URP  program  is  to 
provide  promising  students  with  first-hand  experience 
in  the  research  process.  The  projects  not  only  expand 
the  students'  knowledge  but  also  aid  in  the 
development  of  creativity,  essential  to  scientific 
inquiry. 

Four  chemistry  majors  are  working  on  the  Hill 
this  summer  under  the  progra?n:  Jeffery  A.  Alloway, 
a  junior  from  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  Ronald  L. 
Fischer,  Jr.,  a  junior  from  Chester,  Virginia,  with  Dr. 
Herbert  J.  Sipe;  and  Joseph  A.  Leming,  a  senior  from 
Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania,  and  Steven  C.  Smith,  a 
senior  from  Hampton,  Virginia,  with  Dr.  Douglas  S. 
Thompson. 


The  Executive  Committee  of  the  College's 
Alumni  Association  and  Presidents  of  Alumni  Clubs 
gathered  on  the  Hill  in  early  April  for  their  annual 
spring  meeting.  Outgoing  Alumni  Association 
President  Norwood  H.  Davis,  Jr.  '63  presided  over  the 
particularly  well-attended  session  which  featured 
briefings  by  several  of  the  College's  senior 
administrators.  Also  addressing  the  group  were  the 
Student  Government  officers  for  1977-78  and  next 
year's  three  officers. 

Five  alumni  were  nominated  for  terms  on  the 
Executive  Committee  beginning  on  July  1,  1979: 
Monroe  Leigh  '40,  David  N.  Martin  '52,  Clayton  B. 
Tasker   '41,  WiUiam  T.  Wilson   '60,  and  C.  Edward 


Russell,  Jr.  '64  as  a  replacement  for  a  resigning  mem- 
ber of  the  committee. 

Messrs.  Leigh,  Martin,  Tasker,  Wilson,  and 
Russell  will  be  approved  or  disapproved  at  the  annual 
Homecoming  meeting  of  the  Alumni  Association. 

Nominated  as  officers  for  1979-80  were  Dr.  C. 
Barrie  Cook  '45,  president;  Edmund  L.  Benson  '59, 
vice  president;  and  Philip  D.  Rome  '68, 
secretary/treasurer.  They  too  will  be  confirmed  or 
rejected  at  the  Homecoming  meeting. 

Serving  as  officers  of  the  Alumni  Association 
during  1978-79  will  be  Gerald  D.  Robertson  '66, 
president;  Dr.  Cook,  vice  president;  and  Mr.  Benson, 
secretary /treasurer. 

The  Parents'  Council  too  met  at  the  College  in 
early  April.  The  Council,  which  this  year  has  been 
steered  by  Donald  D.  Berglund  of  Roanoke  (father  of 
Scott  '78),  also  heard  reports  from  members  of  the 
administration  and  laid  tentative  plans  for  next  year's 
Parents'  Council  project  which  will  involve  financing 
some  aspect  of  the  new  field  house. 

In  addition  to  Chairman  Berglund,  those 
attending  included  Mrs.  James  M.  Alexander,  Jr.  of 
Fairfax  (mother  of  Jim  '80),  John  D.  Blackwell  of 
Richmond  (father  of  Carl  '78),  Leo  F.  Burke  of 
Richmond  (father  of  Jack  '80),  Mrs.  R.  Clifton  Long 
of  Richmond  (mother  of  Chris  '80),  Dr.  Reinaldo 
Menendez  of  Emporia,  Virginia  (father  of  Joe  '78), 
and  Roy  S.  Thompson,  Jr.  of  Atlanta,  Georgia  (father 
of  Mark  '80). fe 


The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Alumni  Association  on  the 
steps  at  Hampden  House:  first  row  (left  to  right)  Messrs.  Cook  '45, 
Jester  '69,  Davis  '63,  Nottingham  '40,  Miller  '56,  and  Tasker  '41; 
second  row  Messrs.  Oakey  '66,  Minter  '73,  Eure  '36,  Rome'68,  Everett 
'63,  and  Palmer  '26,  third  row  Messrs.  Leggett  '68,  Wilson  '60, 
Robertson  '66,  Benson  '59,  Avison,  and  Johnston  '42. 


Three  of  the  best  writers  working  in  America,  James  Dickey,  Wilhe  Morris,  and  William  Styron, 
descended  on  Hampden-Sydney  in  April  like  Jeb  Stuart's  cavalry  upon  McClellan's  rear,  slashing  their  way 
through  an  entertaining,  if  not  always  edifying,  day-long  Fiction  Symposium.  The  brainchild  of  the  College's 
poet-in-residence  Thomas  O'Grady,  the  Symposium  brought  Dickey,  Morris,  and  Styron,  friends  all,  together  for 
their  first-ever  simultaneous  appearance. 

James— or  "Jim"  as  Morris  preferred  to  call  him— Dickey  is  a  big,  shambling  bear  of  a  man.  The  urge  to 
compare    him,    in   appearance   anyway,   to   fellow   South   Carolinian  Wade   Hampton   (another  Confederate 
cavalryman,  for  all  you  who  aren't  Civil  War  buffs)  is  irresistible.  And  you  can't  look  at  him  or  listen  to  him 
without  hearing  the  plunk  and  twang  of  "Dueling  Banjos"  from  the  movie  adaptation  of  his  novel  Deliverance. 
Though  Dickey's  popular  reputation  was  made  by  Deliverance,  he  is  primarily  a  poet:  he  won  the 
National  Book  Award  in  1965  for  Buckdancer's  Choice,  a  volume  of  poetry,  and  he  succeeded  Stephen  Spender 
as  Consultant  on  Poetry  in  English  to  the  Library  of  Congress— the  closest  equivalent  in  the  U.  S.  to  national 
poet-laureateship. 

Willie  Morris:  the  first  name  fits  perfectly.  A  disheveled,  small,  sly  Nathan  Bedford  Forrest  of  a  man,  he 
operates  in  the  same  neck  of  the  woods  Forrest  did— Mississippi.  Morris  was  the  "goodest  old  boy"  of  the  three, 
slouching  and  grinning  and  winking  his  way  through  the  day.  But  check  the  credentials  behind  the  "down  by  the 
levee  slugging  six-packs"  act:  Rhodes  Scholar,  youngest  editor-in-chief  (1967-1971)  of  Harper's,  the  nation's 
oldest  magazine,  author  of  North  Toward  Home  (1967),  Yazoo-.  Integration  in  a  Deep  Southern  Town  (1971), 
Good  Old  Boy:  A  Delta  Boyhood  (1972),  and  The  Last  of  the  Southern  Girls  (1973).  And  when  Morris'  friend 
James  {From  Here  to  Eternity)  Jones  died  in  1977,  leaving  Whistle,  the  last  instalment  of  his  trilogy  on  war, 
unfinished,  Morris  finished  it  for  him:  it  has  just  been  published,  with  considerable  fanfare. 

Aristocratic  William  Styron  rounds  out  the  trio.  More  chiseled  and  less  unkempt  than  Dickey  or  Morris, 
and  with  a  hint  of  Anglican  dissipation  about  him,  Styron  defies  comparison  to  a  Confederate  cavalryman.  A 
Confederate  bishop,  perhaps.  Styron  won  the  Pulitzer  Prize  in  1967  for  his  tour  de  force,  The  Confessions  of  Nat 
Turner.  Written  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  black  slave  Nat  Turner,  Confessions  caused  quite  a  stir  among 
blacks  and  whites  ahke,  since  Styron  is,  as  Mike  Ivie  (a  Roanoke  newspaperman  covering  the  Symposium) 
observed,  "as  white  as  the  lily  on  a  dead  man's  chest."  Styron,  who  grew  up  in  Southhampton  County,  Virginia, 
has  written  several  other  not  quite  as  successful  books— Lie  Down  in  Darkness,  The  Long  March,  and  Set  This 
House  on  Fire.  His  new  novel,  currently  in  progress  and  as  yet  untitled  (it  may  end  up  being  called  Sophia's 
Choice),  is  supposed  to  be  the  "next"  Great  American  Novel. 

There's  no  real  sense  in  trying  to  condense  or  encapsulate  the  assorted  ramblings  of  Messrs.  Dickey, 
Morris,  and  Styron,  so  we  print,  herewith,  several  choice  quotes  from  the  three  on  topics  ranging  from  alcohol  to 
grandchildren,  from  the  power  of  the  writer  to  the  definition  of  art. 


r 


Writers  are  the  silent  custodians  of  the  grace 
of  language.  People  who  mishandle  language 
are  mishandling  thought.  When  the  roots  of  a 
language  are  turned  into  porridge,  it's  a  sign 
something  is  wrong  with  society. 


The  power  of  a  writer  is  in  the  thing  said  that 
is  memorable;  then  he  has  taken  your  mind 
captive  to  his  words. 


r 


When  I  began  to  write,  I  was  paralyzed  for 
fear  that  I  would  write  like  Wolfe  or 
Hemingway,  or  like  Fitzgerald  or  Dos  Passos. 
But  it's  a  perfectly  natural  reaction.  We  yearn 
to  be  original  as  much  as  possible,  but  it 
should  not  mean  we  cannot  pay  honest 
obeisance  to  our  predecessors,  to  admit  that 
we  grow  by  feeding  on  our  elders.  It  is 
inconceivable  to  think  of  Faulkner  writing 
without  Joyce. 


This  is  what  Bill  Styron,  and  I,  and  Willie 
Morris  here  are  trying  to  do— trying  to  lay  on 
you  things  you  won't  forget. 


Faulkner  said  once  that  writing  is  like  "a 
one-armed  carpenter  trying  to  build  a 
chickencoop  in  a  hurricane." 


When  you  speak  about 
power  and  the  writer, 
you  have  to  talk  about 
the  political  context 
within  which  he  is 
writing. 


Alcohol  seems  to  be  the 
American  writer's  crutch. 
But  most  writers  have 
never  vinritten  a  word 
while  drinking.  It's  an 
emotional  crutch  relaxing 
those  enormous  tensions 
we  ceaselessly  build  up  in 
the  writing  process.  It  is 
important  after  the  day's 
work  is  done. 


ILLUSTRATIONS  BY 
DEBORAH  DERR  McCLINTOCK 


Writing  is  meant  to 
enlarge  and  delight  and 
give  you  shivers  if  it's 
good. 


Like  Faulkner,  I  write 
because  it  is  a  toehold  on 
immortality. 


When  I  first  came  to  the 
vocation  of  writing,  it 
was  not  because  of  any 
pervasive  power  that 
craft  had,  but  because  of 
the  ineluctable  attraction 
of  it;  I  was  compelled. 
There  is  no  made  power 
for  a  writer,  in  spite  of 
any  ability  he  might  have 
to   sway  public  opinion. 


This  I  find  to  be  the  most  alluring  thing  about 
the  mysterious,  perhaps  unanalyzable  power 
of  the  human  word;  since  we  all  have  to  make 
a  momentary  stay  against  death— man  is  the 
only  animal  that  knows  what  the  end  is— we 
have  the  sword  of  language  to  wield,  as  best 
we  can,  against  that  inevitable  defeat. 


There  is  nothing  like  the  power  of  the  right 
phrase  at  the  right  time. 


ir 
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There's  something  in  the  human  spirit  that 
responds  to  incisive  language. 


You  look  for  poetry  wherever  she  may  be 
found:  in  newspapers,  signboards, 
taxicabs— anywhere  that  life  experience  and 
verbal  experience  come  together. 


-v 


Grandchildren   are  like  mistresses.  You  can 
enjoy  them  without  being  stuck  with  them. 


Any  kind  of  creative  word,  poetry,  fiction, 
even  advertisements,  has  the  immeasurable 
power  of  affecting  the  human  mind. 


V 


Writing  is  an  intensely  private  act. 


We  work  because  of  a  sense  of  mission,  not 
because  of  commissions,  or  deadlines,  or  the 
like.  We  do  it  because  we  love  it.  If  need  be 
we'd  do  it  without  recompense. 


/  find  alimony  and  the  college  bursar  to  be 
big  spur,  though. 


Language  is  the  greatest  tool  that  h 
been  given  to  mankind. 


las  ever 


The  realms  of  self-invention— those  are  the 
times  I  like  to  inhabit,  realms  not  inhibited 
by,  but  which  can  call  upon,  the  events  of 
your  own  life. 


I  had  the  temerity  to  ask  Picasso,  "What  is 
art?"  He  turned  to  me  and  said,  "What  isn't?" 
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Once,  when  she  was  ill,  Flannery  O'Conner's 
physician  told  her  to  stay  in  bed  and  not  do 
any  work.  "Doctor,  you  mean  I  can't  write?" 
she  asked.  "Oh,  no,"  her  doctor  replied. 
"That's  quite  all  right.  Just  don't  do  any 
work." 


Writers  are  people  of  immense  courage. 


-V 


J 
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A  great  work  of  fiction,  or  poetry,  has  a  sense 
of  place,  embraces  a  place,  is  a  place  even 
more  really  than  reality. 


Once  a  year  I  get  drunk  and  go  to 
Appomattox  and  wander  around  there.  Last 
night  Bill  Styron  and  I  were  at  Appomattox 
and  saw  e.  e.  cummings  playing  the  piano.  Mr. 
Bill  Faulkner  was  there  too,  just  hanging 
around,  and  T.  S.  Eliot  was  walking  around 
wearing  Robert  E.  Lee's  sword. 


Much  of  the  power  of  literature  is  the  power 
of  remembrance. 


N- 


Writing  has  the  power,  as  Faulkner  said,  to 
subhme  or  endure.  Great  writing  lasts. 


After    he    finished    Nat    Turner,     Bill    said, 
"There's  another  notch  on  my  gravestone." 


Writing  is  an  intensly  lonely  craft.  At  the  peak 
hours  of  your  day  you  must  be  alone;  when 
you  are  after  a  dialogue  or  a  wisp  of  a 
character,  no  one  can  help  you.  That  core  of 
loneliness  drives  you  to  create;  the  characters 
and  dialogue  spring  inevitably  from  that 
detachment. 


The  South  exists  only  in  books. 
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Senator  Roman  L.  Hruska's 
remarks,  some  years  ago,  about 
providing  suitable  representation  on 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
for  mediocre  people— mediocre 
justices— still  evokes  the  knowing 
snigger  of  the  American 
intellectual.  Of  course  it  should. 

There  should  be  no  place  on 
the  high  court  of,  say,  1995-2015, 
for  men  and  women  whose  Law 
Boards  in  1976  sank  one  iota  below 
795;  who  did  not,  as 
undergraduates  and  as  law  students, 
win  sufficient  plate  and  medals, 
prizes,  guerdons,  and  dollars  to 
make  themselves  top-heavy  with 
pride  and  ambition.  "More  brains, 
dear  God,  more  brains!"  screamed 
George  Meredith.  More  brains  are 
what  is  needed.  That  is  nonsense. 

Yet  it  is  mainly  upon  that 
dubious,  exclusionary  principle  that 
many  of  the  best  American  colleges 
and  universities  continue  to  fill  up 
their  undergraduate  ranks— with  a 
leaven  of  freshmen  to  salve  the 
consciences  of  adminstrators  and 
bursars:  young  people,  let  us  say, 
who  are  not  so  "bright"  but  who 
are  either  "members  of  minority 
groups''  (whose  only 
commendation,  in  some  cases,  is 
that  they  are  members  of  minority 
groups)  or  freshman  who  are  maybe 
a  little  off  the  wall:  "Geez,  this  kid 
built  his  own  pedal-propelled 
airplane  and  flew  it  from  Saybrook 
to  Clinton." 

There  is  plenty  of  room  in  our 
best  colleges  for  sedulous  conners 
of  what  are  called  textbooks,  for 
hypertensive  grade-grubbers,  for 
College  Board  dazzlers.  For  the 
rest,  for  those  whose  attainments 
are  not  of  the  sort  society  rewards, 
who  "rank  high"  neither  in  "class 
standing"  nor  verbal  Scholastic 
Aptitude  Tests,  there  is  nothing  but 
attendance  at  colleges  that  are 
called  second-rate,  or  the 
"job-market,"  or,  shall  we  say,  the 
Volunteer  Army.  Yet  it  is  precisely 
from  the  ranks  of  "these"  young 
people  that  will  come  the  greater 
portion  of  those  who  will  lead  and 
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Getting 
Smart 

By  Josiah  Bunting  III 


sustain  the  United  States  in  the 
year  2000. 

Of  course  it  is  nonsense  to 
agree  with  Meredith.  We  don't  need 
more  brains.  We  have  plenty  of 
brains.  We  need  young  men  and 
women  imbued  with  the  notion  of 
service,  young  people  prepared  to 
efface  personal  egoisms  in  larger 
causes,  people  prepared  to  do  the 
drudgework  that  brings  neither 
lucre  nor  public  recognition,  people 
who  can  lead  because  they  have 
been  willing  to  follow,  people 
whose  intellectualism  is  not  cynical 
and  overweening,  young  people 
who  understand  that  the  most 
overrated  decision  they  shall  be 
called  upon  to  make  in  their  young 
lives  is  the  decision  about  where 
they  will  go  to  college.  We  have 
plenty  of  young  good  minds;  we 
have  far  fewer  tender  hearts  and 
brave  souls. 

Could  Picasso  ace  his  math 
Scholastic  Aptitude  Test?  Could 
Lincoln  recognize  the  subjunctive 
mood    in    Latin?    Could  Churchill 


make  sense  of  the  differential 
calculus?  Did  Martin  Luther  King 
know  Hopkins  from  Keats?  "What's 
the  Latin  word  for  parsley?" 

Colleges  exist  for  two  reasons: 
to  make  people  think  better— and 
this  is  paramount— but  also  to  give 
them  the  experience  of  living  in  a 
community— an  agglomeration  of 
young  people  in  which  the  actions 
of  each  touch  the  lives  of  all. 

And  it  is  in  the  latter  mission, 
and  the  process  by  which  those 
whose  contributions  to  it,  in  college 
and  after,  might  be  estimable,  that 
those  who  have  not  always  made 
successful  obeisance  before  the 
bitch-goddess  of  the  College  Boards 
too  frequently  are  flipped  to  the 
reject  pile  on  the  desks  of 
admissions  officers. 

Evidence  that  they  will  give 
patient,  unrewarded  service  to  their 
communities  should  be  a  critical 
element  upon  which  admission  to 
colleges  is  based.  Those  whose 
instinct  so  dictates  will  not 
uncommonly  be  found  to  possess 
brains,  and  those  brains  can  be 
cultivated,  and  those  students  can 
be  inspired,  and  it  is  those  students 
who  will  lead  and  serve  this  country 
later:  patiently,  honestly,  doggedly. 

It  is  among  these  young 
people  that  will,  more  often  than 
not,  be  found  the  George  Catlett 
Marshalls,  the  Sam  Rayburns,  the 
Lincolns.  And  besides,  twenty  years 
after  they  leave  college,  they  will 
not  be  reading  the  latest  silly 
best-selling  nonfiction  palaver  on 
"interpersonal  relations,"  but 
Burke,  and  Thucydides,  and  Sterne, 
and  Melville.  For  their  education 
will  not  have  interfered  with  their 
learning. 

It  is  not  anti-intellectualism  to 
say  so.  It  is  plain  common  sense, 
which,  in  the  case  of  our  sparkling 
citadels  of  what  is  called  higher 
learning,  we  have  not  got.  And  we'd 
better  get  it,  fast,  ft 

This  article,  with  the  accompanying 
drawing,  originally  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  Monday,  June  28,  1976. 
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Class  of  Service 


This  is  a  fuU-rate 
Telegram  or  Cable- 
gram unless  its  de- 
terred character  '"s  in- 
dicated by  a  suit?.ble 
symbol  above  or  pre- 
ceding the  address. 


WESTERN 
UNION 


JOSEPH   1_.   EGAN 

PRESIDENT 


J 

■^        SYMBOLS         ^ 

^ 

DL  =  Day  Letter 

NL  =  Ni|!ht  Letter 

749PM.* 

LC-DefertetiC.ble 

NLT  =  CableNijht  Letter 

^            Ship  Radiogram      ^ 

The  filing  time  shown  in  the  date  lino  on  telegrams  and  day  letters  is  STANDAHD  TIME  at  point  of  origin.    Time  of  receipt  is  STANDARD  TIME  at  point  of  deatinatioo 

LY7  DL    PD=MADISON    WIS    SEP    2    1949    533P 
=  PRESIDENT    EDGAR    6    G AW1M0N  =  HAMPDEN    SYDNEY    COLLEG    E 
HAWPDEN    SYDNEY    VIR: 


=HAPPY   TO    REPORT    FAVORABLE    ACTION    TODAY    BY    PHI    BETA    KAPPA 
COUNCIL    ON    THE    PETITION    OF    YOUR    PHI     BETA    KAPPA    FACULTY 
GROUP    TO    ESTABLISH    A   CHAPTER   OF    THE    SOCIETY    TO    BE    KNOWN 
AS    ETA    OF    VIRGINIA    AT    HAMPDEN    SYDNEY    ON    BEHALF    OF    OFFICERS 
SENATORS    AND    COUNCIL    MEMBERS    I    TAKE    PLEASURE    I  iv    EXTENDI  KG 
OUR    CONGRATULATIONS    LETTER   WILL    FOLLOW- 


THE  COMPiNV  WILL  APPRHCIATE  SUGGESTIO 


,,,CARL    BILLMAN      SECRETARY  = 


PHI  BETA  KAPPA  ON  THE  HILL 

'^One  Curiously  Dogmatic  Witness^' 

By  John  Luster  Brinkley  '59 


The  history  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  at  Hampden- 
Sydney  is,  Hke  the  history  of  the  College  itself,  not  an 
altogether  happy  one.  Nor,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
College  itself,  is  the  study  of  the  history  an  unrelieved 
joy,  thanks  to  the  vexing  appearance  of  significant 
gaps  in  the  documentary  evidence.  Indeed,  in  order  to 
start  at  the  beginning,  we  must  resort  not  to 
documentation  and  registered  fact,  but  to  inference 
and  the  testimony  of  a  single,  curiously  dogmatic 
vwtness  of  the  second  remove.  But  it  is  a  history  well 
worth  telling,  especially  since  the  Chapter  is  taking,  as 
indeed  all  chapters  have  been  urged  by  the  last  two 
national  conventions  of  the  Society  to  do,  a  more 


active  role  in  promoting  in  a  practical  way  the  ideals 
of  high  scholarly  achievement  in  the  context  of 
liberal  arts  education  that  the  Society  stands  for. 


I 


The  late  Dr.  Philip  H.  Ropp  '30,  in  an  article 
published  twenty-five  years  ago  (the  Record,  April 
1953,  pp.  28-29)  reported  his  exhaustive  survey  of 
the  evidence  available  on  the  earliest  history  of  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  at  Hampden-Sydney.  He  had  studied  the 
material  meticulously  and  had  discussed  it  with  Dr.  J. 
D.   Eggleston  '86,  then  in  retirement  at  the  College 
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and  the  best-informed  man  of  his  time  on  all  facets  of 
Hampden-Sydney  history.  During  Dr.  Eggleston's 
twenty-year  tenure  as  President  (1919-1939),  he  had 
revived  and  stoutly  defended  the  vague— and  embar- 
rassingly undocumented— tradition  that  Hampden- 
Sydney  had  had  one  of  the  first  chapters  of  Phi  Beta 
Kappa,  beginning  in  1779.  When,  in  1949,  a  chapter 
was  established  under  a  new  charter,  the  issue  of  the 
"lost  charter"  became  moot,  but  interest  in  it  did  not 
flag— hence  Dr.  Ropp's  research.  Nothing  new  on  the 
earliest  history  has  been  unearthed  since  1953,  so  a 
brief  summary  of  what  Dr.  Ropp  established  is  still 
valid. 

Col.  William  Cabell  of  Amherst  County,  who 
had  been  elected  a  Trustee  in  November  1775,  had 
three  sons.  The  eldest,  William  junior,  attended 
Hampden-Sydney  from  August  1777  until  April 
1779,  when  he  left  the  College  and  enrolled  at 
William  and  Mary. 

Phi  Beta  Kappa  had  been  established  at  William 
and  Mary  in  December  1776.  It  was  not  then  quite 
the  scholarly  or,  as  current  parlance  would  so 
infelicitously  have  it,  "academically  oriented" 
Society  that  it  now  is.  The  ancestor  of  all  Greek-letter 
fraternities  in  American  colleges,  it  was  also  a  young 
gentlemen's  debating  society,  and  indeed  belongs 
quite  as  much  in  the  literary-society  tradition  of 
American  college  life  as  in  that  of  social  fraternitites ; 
certainly  its  evolution  has  been  uniquely  upward. 

The  younger  William  Cabell  was  initiated  into 
this  fledgling  group  on  5  June  1779— not  quite  two 
months  after  arriving  in  Williamsburg;  indeed,  on  27 
June  1779  he  became  treasurer  of  the  Society.  Then 
the  mystery  begins. 

During  the  spring  and  early  summer  of  1779  the 
Society,  for  various  reasons  that  need  not  detain  us, 
agreed  to  establish  branches  or  additional  "meetings". 
From  the  procedures  followed  in  issuing  the  charters 
to  establish  these  branches,  it  is  obvious  that  certain 
members  of  the  William  and  Mary  group  had  friends 
elsewhere— and  not  just  in  colleges— to  whom  they 
wished  to  impart  the  privilege  of  a  fellowship  akin  to 
that  of  the  Apollo  Room  in  the  Raleigh  Tavern.  The 
group  designated  these  charters,  and  the  chapters 
formed  under  them,  by  the  names  of  the  letters  of 
the  Greek  alphabet,  with  William  and  Mary  taking 
Alpha  for  itself.  Beta  and  Gamma  were  issued  to 
individuals  who  were  to  form  "meetings"  at 
Richmond  and  in  Westmoreland  County;  no  trace  of 
these  survives.  The  Delta  was  issued  on  14  August 
1779  to  William  Cabell,  but  with  no  specification  (at 
least  not  recorded  in  the  minutes)  of  an  intended 
locale.  Some  months  later,  on  4  December  1779,  at 
the  third  anniversary  dinner  for  the  Alpha  (founded, 
in  fact,  on  5  December  1776),  one  Elisha  Parmele,  an 
alumnus  of  both  Harvard  and  Yale,  was  granted  two 
charters,  the  Epsilon  and  the  Zeta,  vnth  which  to 
establish  "meetings"   at  those   colleges.  Before  the 
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Alpha  disbanded  in  1780  (not  to  be  re-established  for 
over  a  century)  two  more  charters  were  issued;  these, 
however,  fell  unhappily  among  the  thorns  of  the 
Revolution,  which,  we  must  remind  ourselves,  was  at 
that  time  in  full  rage. 

It  is  only  reasonable  to  assume  that  William 
Cabell  would  have  wanted  one  of  these  "meetings" 
established  by  his  two  younger  brothers,  Landon  and 
Hector,  and  his  other  kinsmen  and  friends,  then  at 
Hampden-Sydney.  Although  our  reasonable  assump- 
tion can  be  both  sustained  and  refuted,  I  believe  that 
the  argument  for  it  is  stronger  than  any  argument 
against. 

In  1831,  WilHam  Short,  who  had  been  one  of 
the  founding  members  of  the  Society,  indeed  serving 
as  its  president  from  1778  until  its  disbanding  in 
1780,  was  consulted  by  Mr.  Edward  Everett  about 
the  early  history  and  character  of  the  Society,  then 
the  target  of  considerable  suspicion  (as  were  all  secret 
organizations).  Mr.  Short's  letter  in  reply  to  Everett's 
enquiry  apparently  was  one  of  the  sources  used  by 
Everett's  nephew,  the  celebrated  Edward  Everett 
Hale,  who,  waiting  of  the  history  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
in  the  July  1879  Atlantic  Monthly,  said,  "There  was 
once  a  Beta  (second  state  chapter)  of  [Phi  Beta 
Kappa]  at  Hampden-Sydney,  Virginia.  It  is  now 
extinct,  and,  on  the  spot,  forgotten." 

His  reference  to  the  putative  Hampden-Sydney 
chapter  as  Beta  is  not  a  mistake:  by  1879  the  system 
of  naming  new  chapters  had  been  altered.  In  order  to 
allow  for  more  than  twenty-four  total  chapters  (there 
being  only  twenty-four  letters  in  the  Greek  alphabet) 
each  chapter  was  designated  by  state  and  letter-name 
(hence,  the  "new"  Hampden-Sydney  chapter  is  the 
Eta  of  Virginia).  As  Dr.  Ropp  observed,  Hale's  is  a 
categorical  statement;  I  suggest  that  it  is  accurate. 

The  evidence  cited  by  Dr.  Ropp  and  the 
suggestions  offered  by  Dr.  Herbert  C.  Bradshaw  '30 
{History  of  Hampden-Sydney  College,  vol.  I,  p.  52) 
that  the  charter  was  never  used  are,  though  serious, 
not  conclusive.  The  evidence  is  the  fact  that  after 
Landon  Cabell,  Joseph  Cabell  (a  cousin),  and  William 
Madison  entered  William  and  Mary  in  1780,  they 
were,  beginning  with  Landon  on  18  May  of  that  year, 
initiated  by  that  chapter.  We  do  not  know  all  that  we 
would  like  of  the  initiation  procedures  then  used; 
these  procedures  may  well  have  required  that 
"transfers"  (a  modern  term)  be  r^-initiated.  Given  the 
cryptic  style  and  often  defective  information  of  the 
Alpha's  minutes  in  other  matters,  a  lack  of  precision 
in  this  case  is  at  least  not  out  of  the  question. 

Dr.  Bradshaw's  suggestions  are,  of  course,  wise 
and  cogent.  He  proposed  two  reasons  that  the  charter 
was  probably  not  implemented.  First,  "that  the 
decline  in  enrollment,  in  consequence  of  the 
Revolution's  manpower  demands,  made  establish- 
ment of  a  chapter  impracticable";  second,  "more 
likely,  word  of  the  impending  removal  of  President 


Smith  discouraged  Cabell  from  proceeding  with  the 
plan  .  .  .  since  that  development  would  raise  questions 
about  the  Academy's  future."  I  would  reluctantly 
add  to  Dr.  Bradshaw's  latter  suggestion  that  the 
religious  situation  at  the  College  (then  in  a  state  of 
revival),  which  was  in  large  part  responsible  for  the 
departure  of  the  Cabells— and  others!— may  well  have 
depopulated  the  College  of  what  William  may  have 
considered  appropriate  prospective  members  of  the 
Society,  which  was  not  marked  by  religious  fervor. 

Dr.  Bradshaw  does  not  mention  Hale's  article, 
vwth  its  "categorical  statement"  about  the  existence 
and  extinction  of  a  chapter.  Since  the  official 
bicentennial  history  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  has  not 
appeared,  we  do  not  know  what  position  the 
historian  of  the  national  Society,  Dr.  Julian  P.  Boyd, 
will  take;  but  from  my  own  conversations  with  him  in 
1973  and  1976,  I  believe  he  is  inclined  to  accept 
Hale's  remarks  as  accurate.  At  any  rate,  if  the  chapter 
was  established,  it  was  very  short-lived:  no  reference 
to  it  is  made  in  any  extant  correspondence  or  records. 
The  charter  itself  has  long  since  disappeared.  As  I 
remarked  earlier,  such  frustrating  disappearances  of 
evidence,  due  to  sheer  thoughtlessness,  are  abundant 
in  the  history  of  the  College. 


II 


Archibald  Alexander  (President  from 
1797-1806)  was  initiated  into  Phi  Beta  Kappa  by  the 
Dartmouth  Chapter  in  1801.  Alexander  made  no 
effort  afterwards  to  establish  or  re-establish  the 
Society  at  Hampden-Sydney,  but  this  is  not  to  be 
construed  as  much  of  an  argument  for  anything;  a 
Presbyterian  minister  who  was  not  a  college  graduate 
(much  less  a  Hampden-Sydney  alumnus!)  and  who 
had  no  connection  at  all  with  the  College  until  the 
1790's,  he  undoubtedly  regarded  his  initiation  as 
purely  a  personal  honor,  rather  than  an  overture  to 
pump  new  life  into  the  inactive  Beta  chapter.  He 
certainly  had  other,  more  pressing  concerns  at  hand. 

But  in  1837  a  real  effort  was  launched  by  a  new 
Trustee,  soon  to  be  President,  the  eminent  lawyer  and 
orator  William  Maxwell,  of  Norfolk.  The  episode  is 
best   reported  by  Dr.   Bradshaw  (p.   218): 


With  a  president  and  faculty  alert  to 
scholarly  developments  elsewhere  and  with 
many  scientific  contacts  in  the  academic 
world,  it  was  consistent  with  the  intellectu- 
al atmosphere  at  Hampden-Sydney  for  the 
college  to  seek  the  establishment  of  a 
chapter  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  on  the  campus. 
The  spark  may  have  been  the  visit  of  the 
newly  elected  trustee,  William  Maxwell,  to 
his  alma  mater,  Yale,  to  deliver  the  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  address  there.  The  application. 


dated  July  9,  1837,  and  addressed  "To  the 
Alpha  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  of  the 
State  of  Connecticut,"  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  there  was  no  chapter  of  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  in  the  South;  Hampden- 
Sydney,  "of  more  than  fifty  years 
standing,"  enjoyed  a  wide  reputation 
because  "very  distinguished  men  have  been 
numbered  among  its  Presidents  and  offi- 
cers," the  influence  of  its  alumni  in  church 
and  state  was  felt  throughout  the  country, 
and  the  standard  of  scholarship  at  the 
College  had  always  been  high.  The 
apphcants,  one  of  whom  was  Maxwell, 
expressed  confidence  in  the  future  of  the 
College  and  believed  "that  the  establish- 
ment of  an  Alpha  [of  Virginia]  ...  at 
Hampden-Sydney  College  .  .  .  would 
greatly  subserve  the  interests  of  literature 
in  the  Southern  country  and  especially  in 
this  state." 

The  Yale  chapter  circulated  the 
application  to  sister  chapters.  The  Union 
College  Chapter  voted  to  obtain  informa- 
tion about  Hampden-Sydney.  The  Brown 
and  Bowdoin  (which  did  not  act  until 
1840)  Chapters  advised  the  Connecticut 
Alpha  to  take  no  further  action  on  the 
Hampden-Sydney  application.  The 
Dartmouth  Chapter,  despite  its  election  to 
membership,  three  and  one-half  decades 
before,  of  the  Hampden-Sydney  president 
(Archibald  Alexander),  thought  it  inexpe- 
dient to  establish  Phi  Beta  Kappa  at 
Hampden-Sydney.  At  Harvard,  Professor 
Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow,  the  poet, 
presented  an  unfavorable  report  on  the 
application,  on  the  ground  that  the  Alpha 
of   a  state  should   be  established  in   the 

Dr.  Theodore  Jack,  president  of  Randolph-Macon  Woman's  College, 
presents  the  charter  of  Eta  of  Virginia  to  Dr.  Edgar  G.  Gammon, 
president  of  Hampden-Sydney  College,  December  13,  1949. 
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CRITERIA  FOR  ELIGIBILITY  FOR  ELECTION  TO  PHI  BETA  KAPPA 


The  Eta  of  Virginia  Chapter  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society 
annually  elects  a  limited  number  of  juniors  and  seniors  to 
membership.  In  electing  these  members  in  course,  the  Chapter 
seeks  to  recognize  academic  attainment,  moral  character, 
responsible  citizenship,  and  a  broad  intellectual  curiosity.  No 
more  than  10%  of  a  prospective  graduating  class  will  be 
elected.  Consideration  is  given  on  an  individual  basis  to  those 
students  who,  having  completed  at  least  four  semesters  at 
Hampden-Sydney,  meet  the  following  criteria: 

I.  A    minimum    cumulative    GPA    of    3.800   on   work   at 
Hampden-Sydney  for  those  in  their  sixth  semester;  or 

A    minimum    cumulative    GPA    of    3.300   on   work   at 
Hampden-Sydney  for  those  in  their  eighth  semester. 

II.  A  College  record  which,  as  determined  by  the  Chapter, 
demonstrates  that  the  Student  has 

A.  an     interest     in     the     literary     heritage     of     the 
English-speaking  peoples; 

B.  an  acquaintance  with  the  literary  experience  of  a 
non-English  culture  in  its  own  language; 


C.  a  conceptual  grasp  of  mathematical  structures  and 
derivations; 

D.  an  understanding  of  the  religious  and  philosophical 
roots  of  Western  culture; 

E.  a  familiarity  with  the  conceptual  structure  and 
heuristic  methods  of  modern  science; 

F.  a  perception  of  the  historical  development  of  the 
government  and  culture  of  the  United  States; 

G.  a  substantive  grasp  of  the  historical  development  of 
the  institutions  of  Western  culture; 

H.  a  commitment  to  the  liberal  ideal  of  education  as 
revealed  by  a  prudently  balanced  and  selected 
program  of  courses. 

The  application  of  the  standards  of  II  may  result  in  the 
election  of  some  students  whose  cumulative  GPA's  are  lower 
than  those  of  candidates  who  are  not  elected.  Fulfillment  of 
minimum  course  requirements  does  not  per  se  satisfy  the 
criteria  listed  above. 


principal  literary  institution  of  the  state, 
which  at  that  time  in  Virginia  would  have 
been  Mr.  Jefferson's  university  at 
Charlottesville.  The  Yale  committee  re- 
ported that  Hampden-Sydney  is  a  "very 
respectable  College  and  has  been  of  great 
service  in  the  Community  in  which  it  is 
situtated,"  with  an  excellent  Board  of 
Trustees,  an  able  faculty,  and  a  good  course 
of  instruction.  Lack  of  funds  and  "other 
untoward  circumstances"  had  impeded  its 
development,  and  it  had  on  an  average  only 
about  forty  students.  Accordingly  the 
Connecticut  Alpha  postponed  action  "until 
the  prospects  of  the  Institution  afford  sure 
grounds  to  hope  for  its  permanent 
usefulness  and  prosperity." 


Ill 


No  great— or  even  much  slight— interest  was 
shown  in  having  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  chapter  at 
Hampden-Sydney  until  the  twentieth  century,  by 
which  time  rigorous  procedures  for  granting  new 
chapters  had  been  established  by  the  national 
organization,  the  United  Chapters  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 
Dr.  Eggleston,  who  had  been  initiated  as  an  honorary 
member  by  the  revived  Alpha  of  Virginia  at  William 
and  Mary  {pace  Longfellow,  the  University  of 
Virginia,  under  the  current  system,  is  the  Beta  of 
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Virginia),  always  had  hope  that  satisfactory  proof  of 
the  existence  of  the  original  Hampden-Sydney 
chapter  would  be  found.  He,  Dean  Samuel  Macon 
Reed,  and  Mr.  P.  T.  Atkinson  '07  (who,  though  not  a 
member,  nevertheless  was  a  stout  advocate  of  this  as 
of  all  efforts  to  strengthen  the  College's  standing) 
made  enquiries  and  overtures,  and  enlisted  the 
sympathetic  interest  and  energetic  support  of  Dr. 
Theodore  Jack,  then  President  of  Randolph-Macon 
Woman's  College.  Dr.  Jack  was  a  prominent  figure  in 
the  national  Phi  Beta  Kappa  organization,  as  well  as 
one  of  the  elder  statesmen  of  Southern  education.  His 
efforts  began  with  his  nomination  of  Dr.  Edgar  G. 
Gammon  '05,  who  had  become  President  of 
Hampden-Sydney  in  1939,  for  honorary  membership 
in  the  William  and  Mary  chapter. 

There  had  been  concern  in  other  quarters,  too, 
about  securing  a  new  charter;  in  1934  the  New  York 
Alumni  Chapter  made  enquiry  of  the  national 
organization  about  the  Hampden-Sydney  situation. 
Dr.  Gammon,  in  his  typically  forthright  way,  decided 
that  Hampden-Sydney  should  swallow  its  pride  and 
proceed  immediately  to  apply  for  a  new  charter, 
abandoning  all  dependence  on  the  missing  Delta 
charter  and  all  reference  to  a  'revival'  of  the  extinct 
chapter.  But  World  War  II  intervened— the  second  war 
to  inconvenience  the  Society. 

During  this  period  the  College  established  its 
own  academic  honor  society,  the  William  H.  Whiting 
Scholarship  Society,  of  which  very  little  is  now 
knoviTi  on  campus,  since  no  minutes-book,  constitu- 
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tion,  or  other  documents  have  survived.  Living 
witnesses,  Dr.  Graves  H.  Thompson  '27  and  Dr.  T.  E. 
Gilmer  '23,  recall  that  the  society  was  originally 
restricted  to  the  top  5%  of  the  junior  and  senior 
classes  (the  limit  was  raised  to  10%  in  1949,  the  year 
it  became  defunct).  The  other  requirement  was  an 
average  of  90  (3.6  on  the  current  scale)  at  the  time  of 
election.  (Any  reader  who  has  further  information  on 
this  society  is  urgently  requested  to  provide  me  with 
it.) 

The  requirements  of  the  United  Chapters  for  the 
establishment  of  a  new  chapter  begin  with  the 
stipulation  that  a  majority  of  the  initiated  members 
of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  on  the  faculty  of  a  college  must 
file  a  petition  for  a  charter,  pledging  their  own 
satisfaction  with  the  worthiness  of  the  institution  in 
its  standards,  practices,  and  personnel.  (A  new  charter 
would,  after  all,  be  issued  to  these  members,  not  to 
the  institution  as  such).  Then  the  national  office 
conducts  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  college-,  if  this 
screening  process  is  successfully  negotiated,  and  it 
often  is  not,  a  Visiting  Committee  (a  subcommittee 
of  the  national  Committee  on  Qualifications)  spends 
several  days  to  a  week  at  the  college,  conducting 
interviews,  obtaining  off-the-record  reports,  and 
generally  poking  about.  If  this  Committee  files  a 
favorable  report,  the  petition  will  be  finally  acted  on 
by  the  delegates  to  the  national  convention,  the 
Triennial  General  Council,  who  vote  by  secret  ballot, 
each  chapter  represented  having  one  vote,  with 
fractional  votes  (no  more  than  three)  from  a  chapter. 
Each  delegate  has  a  digest  of  all  the  reports, 
recommendations,  etc.  Granting  of  a  charter  is  by  no 
means  automatic:  at  the  1973  General  Council  fewer 
than  half  of  the  charters  requested  were  granted,  and 
several  members  of  the  thus  repudiated  Committee 
on  Qualifications  walked  out  of  the  convention. 

Dr.  Gammon  and  Dr.  Eggleston  joined  with  the 
other  initiated  members  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  within 
the  faculty.  Professors  M.  H.  Bittinger  '24,  T.  E. 
Gilmer  '23,  C.  J.  Likes,  C.  F.  McRae,  H.  B.  Overcash, 
and  S.  M.  Reed,  to  begin  the  process.  They  enlisted 
the  help  of  Mr.  Atkinson  and  Professor  Ropp,  who 
was  initiated  by  the  University  of  Virginia  chapter  in 
recognition  of  his  outstanding  graduate  work  before 
the  new  charter  was  granted.  At  the  national 
conventions  of  1943  and  1946  no  new  charters  were 
considered.  When  time  came  for  final  requests  for 
charters  to  be  considered  at  the  1949  convention,  the 
Hampden-Sydney  group  was  encouraged  to  defer  its 
apphcation;  there  were  to  be  many  other  petitions  on 
the  docket  and,  as  in  1837,  grave  doubts  had  been 
expressed  about  the  adequacy  of  the  endowment  to 
ensure  the  future  of  the  College— as  well  as  some 
questions  about  the  library  facilities,  and  some  other 
matters.  Dr.  Gammon  was  not  disheartened,  replying, 
"I  would  rather  go  to  bat  with  two  strikes  against  me 
than  not  go  at  all." 


The  Visiting  Committee  came  in  the  spring  of 
1949.  It  did  indeed  have  reservations  about  some 
things,  but  it  was  overwhelmingly  impressed  by  the 
curriculum,  especially,  as  Dr.  Thompson  vividly 
remembers,  the  ancient  language  requirement  for  the 
B.A.  degree!  The  Committee  reported  very  favorably; 
and  the  strength  of  the  curriculum  also  helped  carry 
the  day  with  the  delegates  to  the  convention,  as  one 
of  them.  Dr.  Albert  L.  Leduc,  later  (1962-1972)  a 
professor  of  French  with  us,  recalled  with  great 
satisfaction. 


An  original  badge  of  the  Society,  belonging  to  Peyton  Short, 
William  and  Mary  1 780 

Dr.  Jack  presided  at  the  installation  of  the 
Chapter  on  13  December  1949.  The  petitioners 
(including  Dr.  Ropp)  were  joined  by  Professors  D.  M. 
Allan  '16,  Graves  H.  Thompson,  and  Dr.  Frank  S. 
Johns  '08,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  as 
Foundation  Members,  in  recognition  of  both  their 
eminent  academic  worthiness  and  their  work  in 
assisting  the  petitioners.  On  27  May  1950  the  first 
undergraduates  (8)  and  alumni  (2)  were  initiated.  As 
of  25  April  1978  our  Chapter  has  initiated  264 
undergraduates  (or  "members  in  course")  and  35 
alumni;  it  has  never  extended  honorary  membership. 
One  student  has  declined  his  invitation  to  member- 
ship. 


IV 


Over  the  years  the  Chapter  has  sought  to 
encourage  academic  interest  and  achievement  by 
bringing  speakers  to  the  College  and  by  offering  (for 
16  years)  a  cash  prize  to  the  man  with  the  highest 
average  in  the  sophomore  class.  Another  innovation 
designed  to  make  the  Society  more  visible  on  campus 
was  the  introduction  in  1956  of  the  practice  of 
initiating  new  members  in  April,  rather  than  on  the 
evening  before  graduation.  Since  1970  (twenty  years 
after  the  proposal  was  first  made)  the  Society  has 
elected  a  very  limited  number  of  men  at  the  end  of 
their  junior  year.  The  requirements  for  election  as  a 
junior  are  much  higher  and  no  junior,  for  example, 
was  elected  in  1978. 

The  requirements  for  election  have  been  altered 
occasionally,  in  ways  that  reflect  the  concerns  of  the 
Chapter.  The  first  requirements  were  simple  and 
straightforward:     senior-class     status,     a     minimum 
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average  of  90,  no  failing  grade  on  the  record,  rank  in 
the  top  10%  of  the  class,  and  good  moral  character. 

In  1956  the  Chapter  decided  to  amend  the 
criteria  for  election  thus:  "student  members  will  be 
chosen  from  among  those  having  the  qualifications  .  . 
.  ."  The  minutes  read,  "This  might  serve  notice  to  the 
students  that  an  average  of  90  might  not  be  enough 
to  secure  election  .  ..."  In  fact,  by  1969  the  Chapter 
was  unable  even  to  elect  a  full  10%  (much  less  the 
"extended  maximum"  of  15%  sometimes  permitted) 
of  a  class  because  the  average  then  required,  2.5  (soon 
to  be  3.5  on  the  4.0  scale)  was  seldom  achieved  by 
10%  of  the  students;  in  that  year  the  Chapter  lowered 
the  minimum  average  to  3.3.  But  already  by  1973  the 
insidiously  combined  forces  of  curriculum  changes 
and  grade  inflation  resulted  in  considerably  more 
than  10%  of  the  senior  class  with  averages  of  3.3  or 
better  (in  1978  it  was  about  17%).  The  national 
conventions  of  1973  and  1977  discussed  the  problem 
at  great  length,  and  directed  chapters  to  establish 
criteria  for  election  that  would  address  the  unhappy 
situation  in  which  mediocre  students,  pursuing  the 
mediocre  (or  worse)  degree-programs  possible  under 
excessively  liberal  graduation  requirements,  compiled 
very  high  averages.  After  much  study,  our  Chapter  in 
1977  promulgated  the  new  principles  set  out  in  the 
box  on  page  16.  Largely  as  a  result  of  more  exacting 
evaluation  of  the  records  of  those  students  eligible  on 
the  basis  of  grades,  not  quite  8%  of  the  class  of  1978 
(under  one-half  of  those  with  3.3  averages  or  better) 
were  elected. 

The  experience  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  in  witnessing 
the    deterioration   of  academic   standards   and   sub- 


stance has  not  been  isolated  or  unique.  Whole  college 
faculties  far  and  wide  have  begun  to  feel  the  need  to 
call  back  at  least  some  of  the  "freedom," 
"innovation,"  and  other  concessions  made  in  the  last 
decade  or  so,  and  have  felt  indeed  the  need  to  discard 
some  of  the  spoiled  fruits  of  those  as  well  as  of  even 
earlier,  perhaps  better-intentioned,  changes.  The 
Hampden-Sydney  faculty,  acting  on  a  resolution 
passed  in  November  of  1977,  will  begin  to  consider 
possible  curriculum  revisions  before  the  fall  term 
begins  in  August.  Our  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Chapter 
expressed  its  views  on  the  issue  in  the  ten  provisions 
of  a  resolution  passed  on  13  March  1978  and 
forwarded  to  the  Academic  Affairs  Committee  of  the 
Faculty  (see  the  box  below).  So  the  Chapter,  far 
from  simply  recognizing  outstanding  students  and 
scholarly  alumni,  is  seeking  to  contribute  leadership 
in  establishing  not  just  standards  of  high  achievement, 
but  also  a  minimum  definition  of  a  genuine  liberal 
education.  The  attention  of  the  Chapter  is  thus  being 
focused,  and  we  think  wholesomely  so,  on  all  our 
students;  we  hope  that  the  whole  College  will  benefit 
not  from  the  mere  presence  of  our  group,  but  rather 
from  its  active  interest  in,  again,  promoting 
excellence  in  the  liberal  arts  tradition  in 
American— and  Hampden-Sydney— education,  fe 


John  Brinkley  is  the  historian  of 
the  Eta  of  Virginia.  An  associate 
professor  of  classics,  he  is  a  Rhodes 
Scholar  and  clerk  of  the  faculty. 


A  PROPOSAL  FROM  ETA  OF  VIRGINIA  OF  PHI  BETA  KAPPA  TO  THE 
ACADEMIC  AFFAIRS  COMMITTEE 


Proficiency 

1.  That  a  Mathematics  proficiency  requirement  be 
established. 

2.  That  the  foreign  language  proficiency  level  be  raised 
to  two  semesters  of  survey  of  literature  in  the 
foreign  language,  currently  300  level. 

Distribution 

1 .  That  six  hours  must  be  in  English  literature  courses 
certified  by  the  English  Department  for  this 
purpose. 

2.  That,  of  Bible  and  Religion  hours  are  offered,  at 
least  three  must  be  in  Old  and  New  Testament 
courses. 

3.  That  philosophy  must  be  a  department  represented 
in  the  hours  offered. 

4.  That  the  Science  Distribution  requirement  would 


include  one  of  Biology  103,  153;  Chemistry  101, 
151:  Physics  111,  151. 
5.       That    at    least    60    hours    credit    be    offered    for 
graduation  in  divisions  outside  the  major  division. 

Advanced  Placement 

That  no  more  than  9  hours  be  credited  in  all,  and  that 
none  of  these  could,  if  offered  as  proficiency  hours,  also 
be  applied  to  proficiency  hours  applied  to  the  majors. 


Electives 
1. 
2. 


That  Sociology  be  accorded  no  credit. 
That  no  more  than  12  hours  (above  a  distribution 
requirements)    be    permitted    in    any    department 
whose  courses  are  offered  for  distribution  require- 
ment hours. 
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HAMPDEN-SYDNEY  ALUMNI: 

Join  the  H-SC  Alumni 
Career  Contact  Program 

The  H-SC  Alumni  Career  Contact  Program  matches  volunteer  alumni  with  current  undergraduates  who  wish 
to  explore  occupations  and  find  jobs.  Contacts  range  from  campus  visits  by  alumni  to  individual  meetings  at  the 
alumnus'  place  of  business.  Alumni  involvement  is  voluntary,  and  the  alumnus  indicates  specific  types  of  contacts 
desired. 

What  do  I  do? 

—  Help  H-SC  undergraduates  explore  occupations  and  find  jobs 

—  Allow  a  H-SC  Student  to  visit  you  in  your  own  work  setting 

—  Spend  a  day  on  campus  discussing  your  career  with  interested  students 

—  Set  up  an  internship  for  H-SC  students  at  your  place  of  business 

—  Help  an  undergraduate  find  a  summer  job 
How  do  I  join? 

—  Simply  fill  out  the  form  below  and  mail  it  to: 

Richard  S.  Benner,  Director 
Center  for  Counseling  and  Career  Planning 
Hampden-Sydney  College 
Hampden-Sydney,  Virginia  23943 

You  will  be  sent  a  form  and  information  enabling  you  to  join  the  Alumni  Career  Contact  Program. 

Thank  you. 

HAMPDEN-SYDNEY  ALUMNI  CAREER  CONTACT  PROGRAM  REPLY  FORM 

Please  send  me  more  information  and  a  registration  form. 


Name:. 


Class  Year: 


Occupation:. 


Business  Address:. 


,  Zip  Code:. 


Business  Telephone: , 


Home  Address:. 


Zip  Code: 


Home  Telephone: 
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HOMECO 


OCTOBER 


THE  FIRST  ANNUAL  CAT.  SEARCH 


As  one  of  the  big  events  of  Homecoming  '78,  the  College  has  scheduled  an  art  exhibit  and  contest,  the  Creative  Alumni  Talent 
(C.A.T.)  Search.  Part  of  the  continuing  program  to  attune  the  general  sensitivity  of  the  students  and  community  to  the  importance 
of  artistic  expression  in  the  life  of  the  humanely  educated  man,  the  contest  might  also  become  the  catalyst  for  enlarging  the 
College's  permanent  collection  of  art  works,  through  donations  by  artists  or  friends. 

Open  only  to  alumni  (sorry,  no  spouses  or  children),  the  exhibit  invites  works  in  four  categories:  Painting  (oil,  acrylic); 
Drawing  (pencil,  charcoal,  pastel);  Graphics  (silkscreen,  monoprint,  wood  or  lino  cut);  and  Watercolor.  Prizes  will  be  awarded  for 
the  best  in  show  and  the  best  three  in  each  category. 

Because  exhibition  space  is  limited,  alumni  are  requested  to  submit  only  one  work  apiece.  It  should  be  matted  appropriately, 
insured  both  for  shipping  and  general  damage  (for  the  College,  although  it  will  take  the  best  care  possible  of  artworks,  cannot  be 
responsible  for  damage  to  them),  and  mailed  or  delivered  to  the  Office  of  Institutional  Development  at  the  College  no  later  than 
October  6, 1978.  This  entry  form  (or  a  reasonable  facsimile  thereof)  must  be  received  at  the  College  by  August  4,  1978. 

Entries  will  be  judged  and  put  on  display  at  the  College  during  the  week  prior  to  Homecoming,  and  during  the  Homecoming 
festivities  themselves.  They  must  be  picked  up  by  5  p.m.  Saturday,  October  21,  1978. 


Name: 


Address: 


ENTRY  BLANK  FOR  THE  C.A.T.  SEARCH 


Class  Year: 


Zip  Code: 


Telephone  Number: 


Medium  of  your  artwork  (please  select  one  only): 


Approximate  dimensions  of  your  entry: 


.Painting. 


-Drawing- 


-Graphics . 


-Watercolor 


Please  include  a  separate  card  giving  your  name,  the  title  of  the  work,  the  category 
in  which  it  is  to  be  entered,  and  the  specific  medium  in  which  it  is  executed— all  this  for 
the  exhibit  label  and  the  exhibition  catalogue. 
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MING 


21,  1978 


THE  FIRST  ANNUAL  ALUMNI  MINITHON 


Because  runners  have  more  fun,  one  of  the  features  of  this  year's  Homecoming  celebration  will  be  a  10,000  meter  (6.2  mile) 
run,  which  will  end  on  the  Hundley  Stadium  track  shortly  before  our  cats  wallop  Davidson's  cats. 

In  charge  of  this  great  alumni  race  will  be  our  own  cross  country  team  (who  have  thoughtfully  declined  to  run),  led  by  Jim 
Alexander  '80.  Commemorative  T-shirts  will  be  given  to  all  the  finishers,  and  prizes  will  be  awarded  to  the  winners  in  each  of  three 
age  categories  (25  and  under,  26  to  39,  40  and  over). 

Official  registration  will  take  place  on  Homecoming  Day,  but  it  is  important  that  we  know  in  advance  how  many  alumni  plan 
to  enter  the  race.  So  please  fill  out  the  form  below  (or  a  reasonable  facsimile  thereof)  and  help  the  people  in  charge  of  the  Great 
Race.  An  envelope  is  bound  into  the  Record  for  your  convenience. 


Name: 


ENTR  Y  BLANK  FOR  THE  ALUMNI  MINITHON 
Please  register  me  to  run  in  the  10,000  meter  Minithon  on  Saturday,  October  21,  1978. 

^^^_^^^^____^___^^^^_____^__      Class  Year:    


Address: 


Zip  Code: 


My  age  is:. 


have  been  running  for_ 


.years. 
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A 

inch 

($1) 


Equally  at  ease  with  khakis  or 
flannels,  the  Hampden-Sydney  belt: 
Cotton  web,  grey  on  garnet,  1% 
width,  small,  medium,  or  large,  $8 


B    Nostalgia  for  a  few  lucky  alumni:  a 
limited      number      of      authentic 
blotters     from     the     old     College 
Shoppe     ("all-day     fountain     service"), 
found    in    a    corner    of    the    attic,    $1 
(postpaid). 

CFor  den  or  office,  a  four-color  print 
of    Barclay    Sheaks'     painting    of 
Cushing  Hall.  Suitable  for  framing, 
16    by    20    inches,    hand-signed    by    the 
artist,  $27.50  ($1). 

DThe  Hampden-Sydney  chair,  in  two 
styles:  an  arm  chair  with  cherry 
arms  and  a  Boston  rocker  with 
black  arms,  both  with  the  College  seal  in 
gold  on  the  back  rail.  The  arm  chair,  $83; 
the  rocker,  $64  (no  shipping  charge  if 
picked  up  at  the  College;  otherwise 
shipped  collect  FOB  Hampden-Sydney). 

EFor      your      blazer      pocket,      an 
embroidered       version       of       the 
College's  coat  of  arms  in  full  color. 
Three  by  four  inches,  ready  to  sew  on. 
Blazer-badge,  $4  (.50). 


F  Specially  commissioned,  a  detailed 
pen-and-ink  drawing  of  the  campus 
by  nationally  recognized  artist  Alan 
Cober,  in  the  style  of  a  colonial  map.  In 
full  color,  eminently  framable,  20  by  24 
inches,  a  limited  edition  of  500  copies  on 
fine  paper,  $10  ($1). 

G   There    is   a   new  Hampden-Sydney 
necktie,     with     proudly     stalking 
tigers,   to  announce  your  loyalties. 
Navy   with    red    tigers,   navy  with   white 
tigers,  garnet  with  grey  tigers,  or  garnet 
with  white  tigers,  3  inch  width,  $10  ($1). 

HWhy  hide  your  light  under  plastic? 
The    Hampden-Sydney    lighter    by 
Zippo  will  do  the  job  shiningly,  in 
polished  steel  with  blind-engraved  seal  on 
one    side,   the   words  'Hampden-Sydney 
College  1776'  on  the  other,  $7.95  ($1). 

I  For  all  the  heraldically-minded,  a 
full-color  photographic 
reproduction  of  the  complete 
achievement  of  the  College's  coat  of 
arms— shield,  supporters,  pennant,  and 
badge— as  drawn  by  the  College  of  Arms 
in  London.  With  a  key  explaining  each 
detail  of  the  achievement,  $15  ($1). 

J  The  first  volume  of  the 
long-awaited  History  of 
Hampden-Sydney  College  by  the 
late  Herbert  C.  Bradshaw  '30.  Limited 
supply,  $22.50  ($1). 


GIFTS  FOR  (AND  FROM)  THE  HAMPDEN-SYDNEY  MAN 


( 

Please  send  me  the  following  items,  in  the  sizes  and  color 
Item 

DRDER  FOF 

s  specified: 

Quantity 

m 

Color 

Size 

Price  Each 

Handling* 

1 
Total 

*Handling  charge  is  the  figure  in  parentheses  after  the  price  in  the  descriptions  above. 

Namp-                                                                                                                                                                    riass 

Tntal  enrirxipH 

Year- 

AHHrfiss- 

Please  make  checks  payable  to  Hampden-Sydney  College.                        Use  an  extra  sheet  for  further  orders  or  special  instructions. 
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Weekend 

Weather 

Snow,  beginning  late 
tonight  and  continuing 
through  Saturday.  Lows 
will  be  in  the  upper  20s. 
warming  tomorrow  to 
the  mid-30s. 


^  ^4/'    .  I     w  /       (J  J/  y  ^^^ 


,ytamAjen- Jya-nfy     t>w^   tn     ft^. 


Volume 


Hampden-Sydney,  Virginia  23943 


NO. 


TIGER,  TIGER  IN  THE  NIGHT 


On  a  typical  Wednesday 
evening  at  Hampden-Sydney,  most 
young  college  men  go  quietly  about 
their  academic  business  or  boister- 
ously about  the  business  of  having  a 
good  time,  unimpeded  by  the 
demands  of  "the  real  world."  Yet 
somewhere  on  the  third  floor  of 
Winston  Hall,  typewriters  clack  and 
phones  jangle  and  nervous  footsteps 
go  pht  pht  through  the  evening, 
because  .  .  .  the  presses  must  roll. 

Journalism  at  the  College  is 
not  distinguished  by  urgent  ques- 
tions and  twittering  pencils  (poised 
over  coffee-stained  notebooks)  of 
insistent  reporters  who  must  com- 
plete their  "project"  for  tomor- 
row's "workshop."  There  is  no 
"Department  of  Mass  Communica- 
tions," no  laboratory  for  deadhne 
exercises,  and  no  academic  credit 
for  entering  the  disjointed  world  of 
the  collegiate  newsman.  But  every 
Wednesday  evening  on  the  third 
floor  of  Winston  Hall,  typewriters 
clack  and  telephones  jangle  and 
nervous  footsteps  go  pht  pht 
through  the  night,  because  the 
presses  must  roll. 


Ink-Stained  Portals, 
Intelligent  Reflections 

Granted,  covering  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Spanish  Club  or 
investigatively  reporting  the  alleged 
misconduct  in  serving  lines  at  the 
dining  hall  will  probably  not  make 
journalism  history.  Certainly,  very 
few  of  the  student  journalists  who 


By  Robert  Randolph  Henry  IV  '79 

give  of  their  time  and  pencils  to  the 
production  of  the  Tiger  will  go  on 
to  make  a  name  for  themselves  at 
the  New  York  Times.  But  having 
entered  the  ink-stained  portals  of 
the  mass  media,  no  matter  how 
modestly,  these  students  will  gain 
an  appreciation  for  the  workings  of 
their  college  and  an  understanding 
of  how  those  multitudinous  layers 
of  type  come  to  grace  the  pages  of 
our  daily  journals.  They  can  now 
reflect  intelligently  on  the 
Richmond  Times-Dispatch  and  its 
creation,  wfiile  passing  time  behind 
the  counter  of  a  Petersburg  insur- 
ance agency. 

These  Wednesday  nights,  as  I 
was  saying,  typewriters  clack  and 
telephones  jangle.  And  although  to 
the  undiscerning  eve  it  might  not 


seem  that  someone  was  in  charge  of 
coordinating  the  efforts  of  these 
fledgling  journalists,  as  well  as 
tending  to  various  and  sundry  other 
aspects  of  producing  a  newspaper, 
there  is  (the  nervous  footsteps  are 
his).  And  he  needs  to  be  there.  So 
every  year  a  contest  is  held  to 
determine  who  is  best  suited  for  the 
job  of  editor  by  being  least 
knowledgeable  of  its  demands— it  is 
assumed  that  no  student  in  posses- 
sion of  his  senses  would  consent,  if 
he  knew  the  whole,  to  such 
responsibilities  as  sending  fifteen  of 
his  fellows  out  on  as-yet  unknown 
assignments  every  week,  only  to 
have  to  watch  the  Thursday  morn- 
ing sun  rise  over  what  he  hopes  is 
the  finished  product.  Being  appro- 
priately qualified,  which  is  to  say 


^ 


■KA) 
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Tiger  Night  Goes  On 

suitably  in  the  dark  (there  is  an 
agreement  between  past  editors 
never  to  reveal  the  wretched  truth 
about  the  job  once  it  is  discovered, 
so  please  keep  mum),  I  accepted 
the  post  last  year  and  basked  all 
summer  in  the  glory  of  signing 
"editor-in-chief"  under  my  name 
on  letters  of  singular  disinterest  to 
anyone  except  an  aunt  in  Roanoke. 

The  Cost  Of 
New-Found  Glory 

Once  the  school  year  began, 
however,  I  was  forced  to  pay  for 
this  new-found  glory.  As  the 
breakfast  lines  began  to  form 
downstairs  in  Commons  and  I  was 
still  struggling  with  page  one 
headlines,  it  began  to  occur  to  me 
that  perhaps  there  was  more  to  the 
job  than  had  first  met  my  eyes. 
Fortunately  my  eyelids  rested 
above  the  thinnest  of  red  slits  that 
morning,  or  I  would  have  seen  that 
21  more  such  sessions  were  yet  to 
come. 


Staying  up  all  night  can  be 
enjoyable  if  you  are  in  the  com- 
pany of  a  student  journalist  or  two 
foolish  enough  to  stay  up  with  you. 
Now  there  is  an  unwritten  rule  that 
the  Tiger  provides  free  breakfasts  in 
town  for  those  masochistic  mara- 
thoners  who  remain  on  the  job 
until  The  Diner  opens.  This  is  a  rule 
born  of  necessity:  I  have  found 
myself  many  times  rushing  from 
table  to  table  at  5  a.m.  screaming 
"sausage  omelets!"  or  "bacon  and 
eggs!"  into  the  ears  of  lagging 
subordinates,  in  a  tone  inviting 
enough  to  spur  them  on  and  loud 
enough  to  awaken  them  from  their 
repose  over  a  half-finished  page.  On 
the  whole  it  has  been  a  successful 
system,  and  the  proprietor  of  The 
Diner  looks  forward  to  Thursday 
mornings  with  a  capitalistic  glee 
proportional  only  to  our  dread  at 
being  found  still  awake  in  the 
company  of  early  (and  not-so-early) 
risers. 

Legend  has  it  that  our  staff  is 
not  the  only  one  to  have  made  a 
regular  habit  of  Thursday  morning 
breakfasts  in  town.  I  recall  seeing  a 
note,  in  the  margins  of  the  paper's 
checkbook,  from  Mike  Harrison 
'76,  a  review  editor  of  several  years 
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past,  saying  "Help,  it's  five 
o'clock!"  and  I  can  sympathize 
with  such  a  distress-laden  comment. 


Editor  Despairs  of 
Seeing  Dawn 

Although  there  really  is  no 
sure  method  of  determining  how  a 
Tiger  night  will  end,  they  all  seem 
to  begin  in  about  the  same  way. 
First,  a  key-jingling  editor,  full  of 
trepidation  and  a  hasty  supper, 
opens  the  portals  of  newspaperdom 
to  all  those  hoped-for  entrants.  It  is 
nice  if  a  pile  of  stories  awaits  him 
shortly  inside  the  office  door,  but 
this  is  not  usually  the  case. 
Fortunately  for  his  morale,  how- 
ever, the  typists  arrive  soon  after  he 
discovers  most  of  the  stories  have 
not.  Typists  for  the  Tiger  are  a  rare 
breed  of  Longwood  woman,  com- 
bining industriousness  and  secretar- 
ial skill  with  a  high  level  of 
gregarious  femininity  and  cosmetic 
charm.  They  are  screened  carefully. 
Those  who  make  it  add  much  to 
the  aesthetics  of  an  otherwise  drab 
newsroom,  as  well  as  inducing 
certain  persons  to  come  to  work 
who  might  otherwise  not  show  up. 
So  their  arrival  is  always  a  cheering 
event. 


Typewriters  Clack, 
Stories  Dribble 

Soon  the  clack  of  typewriters 
fills  the  air.  Stories  begin  dribbling 
in  from  errant  reporters  who  had 
needed  time  to  "polish  it  up,"  or 
who,  because  of  a  horseshoe  play- 
off for  their  fraternity,  "just  now 
got  around  to  it."  Inevitably  there 
are  also  those  who  "didn't  get 
around  to  it,"  those  whose  inter- 
viewee had  not  been  able  to  see 
them  that  day,  or  those  who  just 
plain  forgot.  These  last  usually  also 
forget  to  come  up  and  report  their 
mistake.  By  nine  or  ten,  however. 
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Tiger  Night  Goes  On 


the  reporters  have  accounted  for 
themselves  either  by  story  or 
excuse.  A  rare  few  take  longer,  and 
one  (who  shall  remain  unidentified 
but  whose  name  sounds  almost 
exactly  like  "Overtime")  has  some- 
times taken  as  long  to  bang  out  his 
story  as  it  took  us  to  do  the  rest  of 
the  paper.  We  love  these  people, 
though,  and  we  put  up  with  all  of 
them. 

As  the  night  goes  on,  and  piles 
of  copy  are  scattered  everywhere 
around  two  large  oak  tables,  typists 
clacking  away  all  the  while,  some 
very  strange  things  get  said.  Now 
journahsts  everywhere  are  notori- 
ous for  their  bizarre  sense  of 
humor,  and  the  Hampden-Sydney 
press  corps  is  no  exception.  The 
talk  gets  truly  wild  around  mid- 
night, when  tv'pists  and  freshman 
proofreaders  have  made  their  fare- 
wells, and  the  rock  on  the  radio 
blends  with  voices  full  of  both 
professional  queries  and  the  inane 
patter  which  makes  the  evening 
worthwhile.  The  esprit  de  corps  of 
our  little  group  is  very  high,  and  a 
number  of  co-workers  report  that 
they  would  not  have  it  any  other 
way.  True,  we  are  up  there  to  get 
the  job  done,  but  if  an  occasional 
six-pack  appears  on  the  scene,  or  if 
the  dean  of  students  stays  up  in  the 
office  until  three,  joking  and 
reading  old  papers,  then  nothing 
too  much  out  of  the  ordinary  has 
occured. 


Mass  of  Men 
Motioned  On 

Somehow,  the  editor  must 
keep  this  mass  of  men  in  motion 
while  simultaneously  putting  out 
the  paper.  Many  systems  have  been 
tried  under  fire  and,  while  some 
techniques  have  proven  better  than 
others,  there  has  never  not  been  a 
Tiger  once  the  staff  has  been  set  in 
motion. 
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The  best  of  plans  and  the  most 
fool-proof  of  systems  are,  however, 
unfortunately  subject  to  the  capri- 
cious and  often  malicious  dictates 
of  nature,  or  "fate"  as  some  would 
have  it,  and  thus  the  presses  at 
Hampden-Sydney  are  often  slowed 
by  trivial  but  imposing  hindrances, 
such  as  tests  or  term  papers. 
Although  many  a  reporter  has 
bitten  the  deadline  dust  because  of 
unforeseen  academic  calamities, 
your  editor  is  proud  to  say 
(although  certain  professors  may 
not  share  his  enthusiasm)  that 
schoolwork  has  never  interfered 
with  his  vital  job  as  a  journalist.  At 
this  school,  the  student-editor  is  a 
non-entity;  only  an  editor-student 
can  safely  undertake  the  rigorous 
and  time-consuming  demands  of  his 
calling. 

Of  course,  the  ill-timed  inter- 
ventions of  demanding  and  impa- 
tient professors  are  not  our  only 
problem.  Nature  has  played  her 
little  tricks  on  our  paper,  too. 
Once,  in  February,  she  loosed 
massive  quantities  of  ice  on  the 
electric  wdres  outside  and  a  seething 
cauldron  of  boundless  rage  within: 
the  power  went  off  at  2:30  a.m. 
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while  several  key  pages  were  being 
planned.  It  was  my  loyal  staff  of 
one  —  the  aforementioned  "Over- 
time", still  "finishing"  his  story  at 
that  hour— who  first  pointed  out  to 
me  the  difficulties  of  drawing 
layouts  in  the  dark.  That  and  that 
alone  made  me  abandon  my  sacred 
task,  vowing,  however,  to  complete 
the  paper  as  soon  as  dawn  first 
dared  to  gleam  across  that  odious 
and  icy  realm  outside.  I  had  just 
crawled  into  bed  when  the  lights 
returned  with  a  fanfare  from  all  the 
neighboring  stereos  that  had  been 
on  at  the  time  of  the  blackout.  I 
had  not  expected  dawn  so  soon. 


Dark  Defeated 
By  Candles  In 
Close  Race 

Armed  with  candles  and  a 
flashlight  I  stormed  back  through 
the  storm  to  the  office,  and  was 
better  prepared  when  power  was 
lost  again  a  half  hour  later.  I  spent 
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Tiger  Night  Ends 

the  rest  of  the  night  working  under 
the  unfriendly  flicker  of  candles 
and  less-than-fresh  batteries,  but 
the  paper  was  finished.  There  is 
really  no  substitute,  I  submit,  for 
good  strong  light  whilst  editing. 

The  best  advice  I  could  give 
my  successors,  as  I  close  my 
chapter  in  the  history  of  Hampden- 
Sydney  journalism,  would  have  to 
be:  do  not  read  this  article.  But 
since  you  have  made  it  to  the  end, 
you  can  only  hope  that  I  have 
engaged  in  exaggerated  hyperbole, 
for  the  purposes  of  entertainment, 
and  that  the  job  is  not  as  bad  as  I 
have  portrayed  it.  It  isn't,  really. 
It's  worse.  But  there  is  one 
consolation,  which  you  should 
clutch  tightly  to  your  breast,  along 
with  the  weekly  list  of  assignments, 
to  cling  to  in  times  of  trouble:  the 
sausage  omelets  at  The  Diner  are 
very,  very  good.  .  .fi 


Ran  Henry,  editor  of  the  Tiger 
during  the  year  just  past,  is  the  son  of 
Robert  Randolph  Henry  '31  of  Bluefield, 
West  Virginia. 
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The 

Same 

Difference 


The  following  article  was  printed  in  the  July  1977  issue 
of  Case  Currents,  the  monthly  publication  of  the  Council  for 
Advancement  and  Support  of  Education  (CASE).  We  reprint  it 
here  with  the  permission  of  its  author,  Thomas  Braden  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Times. 

It's  time  somebody  sprang  to  the  defense  of  a 
college  education.  Every  time  you  pick  up  a 
newspaper  or  a  magazine  these  days,  there  is  another 
column  of  type  charging  that  colleges  have  oversold 
themselves,  that  the  country  is  overeducated,  that  a 
college  education  no  longer  guarantees  a  better 
income. 

Well,  why  should  it?  Dartmouth's  president, 
John  Kemeny,  points  out  that  in  this  country's  early 
years  we  sent  young  men  to  college  to  become 
ministers  and  teachers.  Were  our  forefathers  so 
dumb?  Did  they  believe  the  ministry  or  the  teaching 
profession  was  the  road  to  riches? 

As  for  being  overeducated,  Lincoln  was 
overeducated.  Surely,  he  did  not  need  to  spend  all 
those  hours  studying  the  Bible  and  Shakespeare  in 
order  to  become  President  of  the  United  States. 


And  Plato  was  overeducated.  If  he  hadn't  spent 
all  that  time  asking  questions  about  a  lot  of 
intellectual  matters,  he  might  have  gone  into  the  wine 
business  and  retired  on  a  nice  annuity  instead  of 
changing  the  course  of  civilization. 

Anyhow,  why  should  overeducated  be  a 
derogatory  term?  Undereducated,  I  can  understand. 
If  a  man  doesn't  know  enough  to  come  in  out  of  the 
rain,  he's  undereducated.  But  what's  wrong  with 
knowing  more  than  the  absolute  minimum  you  need 
to  know  in  order  to  do  your  job?  And  what  is  wrong 
with  our  sense  of  values  that  we  should  permit  people 
who  write  for  publications  to  get  away  with  making 
"overeducated"  a  term  of  derision? 

True,  the  colleges  are  in  trouble.  They 
overexpanded  in  order  to  take  care  of  the  postwar 
baby  boom,  and  now  they  are  looking  at 
zero-population  growth  estimates  and  wondering 
what  to  do  with  all  those  teachers  and  buildings.  But 
if  they  had  not  expanded  to  meet  the  needs,  the 
editorial  writers  would  have  accused  them  of  failing 
in  their  obligations  to  American  society. 

Also,  as  everybody  knows,  the  stock  market  is 
down,  and  has  been  down  for  nearly  10  years,  and 
inflation  is  up,  and  so  is  the  price  of  oil.  Those  facts 
have  affected  colleges  and  universities,  particularly 
those  that  rely  in  part  on  private  support  much  more 
than  they  have  on  the  general  citizenry. 

Colleges  and  universities  put  most  of  their 
money  in  the  stock  market  because  their  businessmen 
boards  of  trustees  told  them  this  was  the  best  hedge 
against  inflation. 

They  built  insulated  buildings,  too— so  insulated 
that  they  have  to  keep  air  conditioners  running  night 
and  day.  Their  businessmen  boards  of  trustees  told 
them  that  this  was  the  architectural  trend. 

So  there's  no  doubt  that  they  have  made  serious 
mistakes.  But  they  were  the  mistakes  of  a  society  that 
believed,  during  the  '60s,  that  there  was  simply  no 
limit  to  the  American  future.  Their  boards  of  trustees 
and  presidents  might  look  better  now  if  back  in  those 
expansionist  days  they  had  called  in  their  English 
departments  to  remind  them  of  Pharaoh's  dream,  and 
of  the  possiblility  of  lean  years  ahead. 

But  the  fact  that  our  colleges  and  universities  are 
in  trouble  and  will  have  to  cut  back  hardly  suggests 
that  they  are  not  worthwhile  or  that  attending  them 
is  a  waste  of  time. 

A  college  education  ought  to  have  nothing  to  do 
with  making  money.  It  ought  to  have  to  do  with 
understanding,  with  learning  to  think  in  a  certain 
way,  with  arousing  curiosity,  with  satisfying  it,  with  a 
perception  of  values  and  judging  among  them. 

"What's  the  difference,"  somebody  once  asked 
Aristotle,  "between  an  educated  and  an  uneducated 
man?" 

"The  same  difference,"  he  replied,  "as  between 
being  alive  and  being  dead."fi 
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Five  Return  to  Board, 
Two  New  Trustees  Elected 


Five  men  have  been  re-elected 
and  one  man  and  one  woman  newly 
elected  to  the  College's  Board  of 
Trustees.  Elected  for  the  first  time 
to  the  3  5-member  board  are  Mrs. 
James  C.  (Wiley)  Wheat,  Jr.  and 
John  E.  Blomquist,  both  of 
Richmond.  Returning  to  the  Board 
after  a  year's  absence  are  Frederick 
W.  Beck,  Jr.  '38  of  Petersburg; 
Raymond  B.  Bottom,  Jr.  '51  of 
Hampton;  J.  B.  Fuqua  of  Atlanta, 
Georgia;  William  H.  Leachman  of 
Washington,  D.C.;  and  W.  Sydnor 
Settle  '5  5  of  New  York,  New  York. 

All  seven  took  office  on  July  1 
and  each  will  serve  a  five-year  term. 

Mrs.  Wheat,  who  earned  the 
B.S.  degree  from  Longwood  College 
in  1943,  is  a  former  member  of 
Hampden-Sydney 's        Parents' 
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Council.  Her  son,  James  C.  Wheat 
III,  is  a  1975  graduate  of  the 
College  who  recently  completed  the 
requirements  for  the  M.B.A.  degree 
at  the  University  of  Virginia.  Mrs. 
Wheat  has  done  additional  study  at 
Hollins  College,  where  she  worked 
as  an  assistant  in  the  biology 
department  from  1943-45.  She  is  a 
member  of  St.  James'  Episcopal 
Church,  of  the  Longwood  College 
Foundation  Board,  and  of  the 
Garden  Club  of  Virginia— an 
organization  in  which  she  is 
especially  active.  She  formerly 
served  on  the  board  of  the 
Children's  Theatre  in  Richmond. 
Mrs.  Wheat  is  the  wife  of  James  C. 
Wheat,  Jr.,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  Wheat,  First  Securities,  Inc. 

Mr.    Blomquist,    a    native    of 


Missouri,  is  president  and  chief 
operating  officer  of  Reynolds 
Metals  Company.  He  also  serves  as 
vice-chairman  of  the  Aluminum 
Association  and  is  chairman  of  the 
Association's  executive  committee. 
A  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Missouri,  A4r.  Blomquist  did 
graduate  work  at  the  Case  Institute 
of  Applied  Science  and  the 
Wharton  School  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania.  Joining  Reynolds 
in  1940,  Mr.  Blomquist  advanced 
through  a  variety  of  positions 
including  vice-president  and 
regional  general  manager  of  the 
Great  Lakes  sales  region  (1958)  and 
vice  president  and  general  sales 
manager  at  company  headquarters 
in  Richmond  (1963).  In  May  of 
1975  he  was  promoted  to  executive 
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vice  president  and  was  elected  to 
the  executive  committee  of 
Reynolds'  board  of  directors.  He 
assumed  the  presidency  of  the 
company  in  February  1978. 

Mrs.  Wheat  and  Mr.  Blomquist 
were  welcomed  to  the  Board  at  its 
spring  meeting,  held  at  the  College 
on  May  21,  by  Chairman  of  the 
Board  S.  Douglas  Fleet  of 
Richmond,  who  commented  that 
he  forsees  both  of  them  making 
"positive,  meaningful  contributions 
to  the  work  of  the  Board  over  the 
next  five  years.  We're  just  delighted 
that  they  have  chosen  to  join  us  in 
making  Hampden-Sydney  an  even 
grander  college  than  it  already  is," 
he  added. 

Of  the  men  re-elected  to  the 
Board,    Mr.    Beck    is    the    former 


president  of  Beck  Motor  Company, 
Inc.  in  Petersburg.  He  earned  the 
M.B.A.  degree  at  the  Wharton 
School  after  graduating  from 
Hampden-Sydney.  Mr.  Bottom  is 
vice  president  of  Hampton  Roads 
Broadcasting  Corporation.  In 
addition  to  his  B.A.  from 
Hampden-Sydney,  he  holds  a  B.S. 
degree  in  finance  from  the 
University  of  Virginia.  The 
chairman  of  the  board  and  chief 
executive  officer  of  Fuqua 
Industries,  Mr.  Fuqua  is  a  native  of 
Prince  Edward  County.  He  was 
awarded  an  honorary  Doctor  of 
Laws  degree  by  the  College  in 
1972.  Mr.  Leachman  has  for  years 
been  prominent  in  the  banking  and 
lumber  businesses  in  Northern 
Virginia.  He  is  a  former  chairman  of 


the  advisory  board  of  the  American 
Security  and  Trust  Company  and  is 
involved  in  a  number  of  civic  and 
professional  organizations.  Mr. 
Settle,  a  senior  partner  in  the  Wall 
Street  law  firm  of  Simpson, 
Thacher,  and  Bartlett,  earned  his 
law  degree  from  the  University  of 
Virginia  in  1957.  Settle  is  also  a 
director  of  the  International  Silver 
Company. 

"There  is  much  good,  hard 
work  to  be  done  for  the  College  in 
the  next  five  years  —  the  field 
house  project,  the  building  of  our 
endowment,  the  broadening  of  our 
reputation,"  said  Chairman  Fleet. 
"This  exceptionally  strong  class  of 
trustees  will  do  much  to  help  us 
with  that  work." ^. 
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In  the  Clubs 


WESTERN  CAROLINA.  A  group 
of  35  alumni  and  friends  met  at 
Slug's  Tower  Suite,  high  above 
Charlotte,  North  Carolina,  on 
March  14  for  the  first  Western 
Carolina  Club  meeting  in  almost 
three  years.  Present  from  the 
College  were  featured  speaker 
President  Bunting,  Vice  President 
for  Institutional  Development 
James  O.  Avison,  and  Development 
Officer  James  F.  Hilliard. 

BLUEFIELD/TAZEWELL.  The 
Brier  Restaurant  in  Bluefield,  West 
Virginia,  was  the  setting  for  another 
record-high  attendance  at  the 
Bluefield/Tazewell  Club  meeting  on 
March  22.  More  than  60  people, 
including    some    current    students 

Dr.  Charles  McRae,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Bible, 
Rappahannock  club  meeting  on  May  21,  1978. 


home  for  spring  break,  assembled 
to  hear  President  Bunting  tell  of  his 
perceptions  of  the  College  and  his 
hopes  for  her  future.  Club  President 
Hubert  E.  "Puck"  Kiser,  Jr.  '53  was 
encouraged  by  the  large  turnout, 
which  he  feels  is  indicative  of 
increased  recognition  of 
Hampden-Sydney  in  southwest 
Virginia  and  West  Virginia. 

CHARLESTON.  Hampden-Sydney 
alumni  from  the  other  side  of  West 
Virginia  met  the  next  evening, 
March  23,  at  the  new  Executive  Inn 
in  Charleston.  President  Bunting 
and  Vice  President  Jim  Avison 
joined  more  than  fifty 
Hampden-Sydney  supporters  who 
were  so  interested  in  the  College 

and  his  wife  talk  with  President  Bunting  at  the 


and  in  the  new  field  house  that 
they  added  a  group  contribution  to 
the  coffers  of  the  field  house  fund. 

WINCHESTER.  President  Bunting, 
joined  by  Assistant  to  the  President 
Daniel  P.  Poteet  II,  Director  of 
Admissions  John  H.  Waters  III  '58, 
and  Development  Officer  Jim 
Hilliard,  received  a  warm  welcome 
from  35  alumni  and  friends  at  the 
Carpers  Valley  Golf  Club  in 
Winchester  on  April  12.  The 
meeting  arrangements  were  made 
by  Club  President  Benjamin  M. 
Butler  '63,  who  presided  over  the 
meeting. 

ROANOKE.  "Enthusiastic"  is  the 
only  way  to  describe  the  group  of 
over  100  alumni  and  friends  who 
assembled  at  the  Shenandoah  Club 
on  April  25,  one  of  the 
best-attended  meetings  held  this 
year.  Club  President  John  M.  Miller 
'56  presided,  while  President 
Bunting,  introduced  by  John  L. 
Brinkley  '59,  spoke  to  the 
gathering.  In  attendance  from  the 
College,  in  addition  to  President 
Bunting  and  Professor  Brinkley, 
were  Diana  Bunting,  Director  of 
Admissions  John  Waters,  and 
Development  Officer  Jim  Hilliard. 

BALTIMORE.  Although  quite  late 
because  they  were  held  up  in 
traffic.  President  Bunting  and  Vice 
President  Avison  met  with  a  small 
but  elite  group  of  Baltimore  alumni 
at  the  Maryland  Club  on  May  2. 
This    meeting,    arranged    by    Club 
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President  Joseph  B.  Geyer  '41,  was 
the  Club's  first  in  several  years. 


HA  L  IF  A  X/S  0  UTH  BOSTON. 
Ernie's  Restaurant  in  South  Boston 
was  the  setting  for  a  well-attended 
meeting  of  the  Halifax/South 
Boston  Club  on  May  3.  President 
Bunting,  who  was  the  featured 
speaker,  was  accompanied  from  the 
College  by  Martin  M.  Sherrod  '76, 
Director  of  Communications.  Dr. 
Lewis  D.  Johnston,  Jr.  '42,  who 
presided,  handed  over  Club 
leadership  at  the  end  of  the  meeting 
to  newly  elected  president  John 
James  Lawson   II  '3  3. 


MARTINSVILLE.  More  than  thirty 
alumni,  friends,  and  prospective 
students  gathered  at  the  Chatmoss 
Country  Club  on  May  4  to  meet 
with  President  Bunting,  Associate 
Director  of  Admissions  W.  Bruce 
Swartz,  Admissions  Counselor 
Kenneth  E.  Lewis  '75,  and 
Development  Officer  Jim  HilUard. 
Club  President  J.  Scott  Simms  '61 
was  encouraged  by  the 
larger-th  an -average  turnout  and  the 
group  was  unanimous  in  suggesting 
more  frequent  meetings. 

CHARLOTTESVILLE.  An 
unavoidable  conflict  prevented 
President  Bunting  from  speaking  at 
the  Charlottesville  meeting  on  May 
9,  but  Club  President  William  C. 
Bascom,  Jr.  '73  and  the  sixty  other 
attendees  were  fortunate  to  have 
another  beloved  speaker,  Professor 


Dr.  Elmo  Firenze,  Professor  Emeritus  of  German  and  French, 
president  of  the  Charlottesville  club,  at  the  May  9  meeting. 

Winchester  club  meeting,  April  12,  1978. 


chats  with  Bill  Bascom,  Jr.  '73  past 
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Emeritus  Elmo  B.  Firenze,  in  his 
stead.  The  Boar's  Head  Inn 
provided  the  lovely  setting  for  the 
meeting,  which  was  attended  by 
college  representatives  Director  of 
Communications  Marty  Sherrod, 
Assistant  Director  of  Admissions  R. 
B.  Lee  Carter  76,  and  Associate 
Director  of  Communications 
Richard  C.  McClintock.  Mr.  W. 
Robert  Eason  '40  was  elected  the 
new  president  of  the  Club. 

DANVILLE.  For  their  second 
meeting  of  the  year  the  Danville 
Club  chose  to  meet  at  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  on  May  11. 
Featured  speakers  were  Blair 
Professor  Emeritus  of  Latin  Dr. 
Graves  H.  Thompson  '27  and 
football    and    baseball    coach    and 


athletic  director  J.  Stokeley  Fulton 
'55.  The  group  of  thirty  Club 
members  elected  new  officers: 
Phillip  W.  Key  '56  as  president, 
James  M.  Turner  '56  as  vice 
president,  and  James  W.  Bolton,  Jr. 
'76  as  treasurer.  Jim  Hilliard  and 
Lee  Carter  also  attended  from  the 
College. 

ATLANTA.  Twenty-five  Atlanta 
alumni  and  friends  met  at  a  cocktail 
reception  with  Director  of 
Admissions  John  Waters  and 
Associate  Professor  of  History  Dr. 
Ronald  L.  Heinemann  on  May  16  at 
the  Capital  City  Club.  An 
emergency  prevented  President 
Bunting  from  attending,  as  he  had 
planned,  but  Mr.  Waters  and  Dr. 
Heinemann  were  pleased  to  make 


Roanoke  club  meeting,  April  25,  1978. 


the  "Atlanta  connection"  and  were 
received  warmly.  The  affair  was 
arranged  by  Club  President 
Fontaine  Lawson  '64. 


WASHINGTON.  Wolf  Trap  Farm 
Park  was  the  site  of  the  second 
Washington  Club  meeting  this  year 
on  May  20,  a  beautiful  Saturday 
afternoon.  A  group  of  about 
twenty-five  people— alumni  and 
their  families— had  a  covered-dish 
picnic,  which  was  attended  by 
Stokeley  Fulton,  who  briefed  them 
on  the  progress  of  the  field  house. 

RAPPAHANNOCK.  Once  again  the 
Rappahannock  Club  annual 
meeting  was  held  at  the  home  of  an 
alumnus— this  year  on  May  21  at 
the  lovely  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Herbert  L.  Sebren  '66,  outside 
Tappahannock  by  the 
Rappahannock  River.  And  once 
again,  it  was  a  delightful  occasion. 
About  fifty  alumni  and  friends 
gathered  to  eat  the  traditional  raw 
oysters  and  to  hear  President 
Bunting  speak.  William  F. 
Spotswood,  Jr.  '34  was  elected  the 
new  Club  president,  replacing  Ward 
M.  Palmer  '26.  College 
representatives  were  Messrs.  Waters, 
Heinemann,  Carter,  Sherrod,  and 
their  vWves. 


NEW  YORK.  The  second  meeting 
of  the  New  York  Club  was  held 
June  5  at  the  Williams  Club  in  New 
York  City.  More  than  twenty 
alumni  and  wives  gathered  at  a 
reception  and  dinner,  for  which 
President  Bunting  was  the  featured 
speaker.  Club  President  Gordon  M. 
Lucey  '54  and  President  Bunting 
were  particularly  pleased  to  see  so 
many  recent  graduates  and 
first-time  attendees.  "Our  core  of 
active  alumni  in  New  York  is 
growing,"  said  Lucey. 


EASTERN  CAROLINA.  The  fall 
meeting  is  scheduled  to  be  held 
Wednesday,  November  8,  at  the 
Angus  Barn  in  Raleigh,  North 
Carolina.  £tJ 
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Class  Notes 


Please  send  news  items  to  "Class 
Notes",  Record,  Hampden-Sydney 
College,  Hampden-Sydney,  Virginia 
23943. 


1925 

Dr.  HARRY  H.  BRYAN  is  serving 
as  an  Interim  Minister  for  the 
Westminster  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Greenville,  South  Carolina.  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Bryan  have  been  missionaries  in  Japan, 
and  have  served  churches  in  Bessemer, 
Alabama;  Huntington,  West  Virginia;  and 
Charlotte,  North  Carolina.  In  recent  years 
they  have  served  in  Interim  Ministries  in 
New  Zealand,  and  in  four  Synods  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church. 

1926 

Chaplain  PAUL  G.  LINAWEAVER, 

Captain,  CHC-USN  (retired),  celebrated 
the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  ordination 
as  an  Episcopal  priest  on  May  20,  at  St. 
Andrew's  Church  in  La  Mesa,  California. 
A  graduate  of  the  Episcopal  Seminary  in 
Alexandria,  Virginia,  Father  Linweaver 
was  ordained  in  1928,  and  served  as 
rector  of  St.  Matthew's  Parish  in  Oakland 
and  later  as  Vicar  of  St.  David's  and  St. 
Patrick's  in  Washington,  D.C.  He  served  as 
a  chaplain  in  the  Navy  from  1933  until 
his  retirement  at  the  rank  of  Captain  in 
1959,  when  he  became  rector  of  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Communion  in 
Charleston,  South  Carolina.  After  his 
retirement  in  1969  he  and  his  late  wife 
Isabel  moved  to  La  Mesa,  where  he 
resides  with  his  daughter. 

1930 

Dr.  WILLIAM  ALLEN  JOHNS  has 

retired  from  active  surgery.  He  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Virginia  Medical 


School  in  1934,  where  he  was  one  of  the 
few  men  ever  elected  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
from  medical  school.  His  internship  was 
at  Union  Memorial  Hospital  in  Baltimore, 
where  he  studied  under  the 
world-renowned  surgeon.  Dr.  John  M.  T. 
Finney.  In  1938,  he  came  to  Richmond 
to  practice  with  his  uncle  (and  perennial 
trustee  of  Hampden-Sydney)  Dr.  FRANK 
JOHNS  '08  and  Dr.  Donald  Daniel.  After 
Service  in  the  Navy  during  World  War  II, 
for  which  he  was  awarded  the  Bronze 
Star,  he  joined  the  staff  of 
Johnston-Willis  Hospital  in  Richmond, 
eventually  rising  to  the  position  of  Chief 
of  Surgery  and  President  of  the  Hospital. 

1931 

Rev.     EDWARD    J.    AGSTEN     of 

Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  has  become 
interim  pastor  of  St.  Barnabas  Church  of 
Raleigh. 


William  H.  Clarke  '43 


1934 

Rev.  JOHN  A.  GRAY  retired  on 
February  1,  1978,  from  the  active  sacred 
ministry  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  He 
now  resides  in  Prescott,  Arizona. 

1940 

Rev.  WILLIAM   H.   BOYD   is   now 

pastor  to  the  First  Church  in  Elberton, 
Georgia.  He  was  formerly  with  the  Mt. 
Pleasant  Presbyterian  Church  in  Mt. 
Pleasant,  South  Carolina. 

1943 

WILLIAM  W.  MASON,  executive 
vice  president  of  Island  Creek  Coal  Sales 
Co.,  Lexington,  Kentucky,  was  elected 
president  of  the  Coal  Exporters 
Association  of  the  U.  S.,  Inc.,  at  a  board 
meeting  in  New  York.  Mr.  Mason  joined 
Island  Creek  Coal  Sales  in  Cincinnati, 
becoming  executive  vice  president  in 
1974. 

1941 

Dr.       A.        LAWSON       HARDIE, 

specialist  in  family  practice  and  a  member 
of  the  Active  Medical  Staff  of  Baptist 
Medical  Center  in  Jacksonville,  Florida, 
has  been  appointed  BMC  President.  He 
received  his  M.D.  degree  from  the  Medical 
College  of  Virginia,  served  his  internship 
at  St.  Vincent's  Medical  Center,  and 
served  his  residency  at  University 
Hospital  of  Jacksonville.  Dr.  Hardie  took 
a  postgraduate  course  in 
electrocardiography  and  heart  disease  at 
Cook  County  Graduate  School  of 
Medicine,  Chicago,  in  1954. 

1943 

Reynolds  Metals  Company  has 
announced  that  WILLIAM  H.  CLARKE 
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will  head  a  new  specialized  team  which 
will  deal  in  those  products  produced  both 
by  the  division's  primary  reduction  plants 
and  the  company's  reclamation  plants. 
Clarke  will  head  the  group  as  general 
manager,  ingot  products  sales  and 
marketing.  Clarke  will  oversee  marketing 
and  an  eight-region  field  sales 
organization  which  will  handle  the 
marketing  and  sales  of  all  base  metals  and 
related  products.  Clarke  joined  Reynolds 
in  1950  as  a  metallurgist  in  the  firm's 
Jones  Mills,  Arkansas,  reduction  plant.  In 
1954  he  transferred  to  the  general  sales 
and  marketing  department.  Since  1970  he 
has  served  as  national  industry  manager, 
extruders  and  foundries,  for  the  Mill 
Products  Division.  Clarke  received  the 
master's  degree  in  chemical  engineering 
from  Virginia  Tech. 

1948 

Dr.  SH  ELTON  H.  SHORT  III  wrote 
an  exhortation  to  the  1978  graduates  of 
schools  in  the  Southside  Virginia  area, 
which  was  published  by  several  area 
papers. 

1950 

C.  W.  HART,  JR.,  is  the  author  of 
an  article,  "Familiar  Ponds  Harbor 
Mysteries,  Exotic  Animals",  that 
appeared  in  the  January  1978  issue  of  the 
Smithsonian.  Mr.  Hart  is  an  invertebrate 
zoologist.  He  combines  research  with 
administrative  duties  at  the  Smithsonian's 
National  Museum  of  Natural  History, 
where  he  is  assistant  director.  Mr.  Hart  is 
co-editor  of  Pollution  Ecology  of 
Freshwater  Invertebrates  and  of  The 
Ostrapod  Family  (published  by  the 
Academy  of  Natural  Science  of 
Philadelphia). 


William  R.  Shands,  Jr.  '52 


1951 


A.  CONRAD  FREY,  JR.,  registered 
representative  with  Wheat,  First 
Securities,  Inc.,  Lynchburg,  Virginia,  has 
been  designated  vice  president/investment 
officer  of  the  firm.  Mr.  Frey  has  been  in 
the  investment  business  for  twenty-three 
years.  He  was  formerly  with  Dean  Witter 
and  Company  in  Lynchburg,  and  also 
served  as  sales  manager  of  Mason  &  Lee, 
Inc.  Mr.  Frey  joined  Wheat,  First 
Securities  in  1976. 

1952 

WILLIAM    R.    SHANDS,   JR.,   has 

been  promoted  to  senior  vice  president 
and  general  counsel  for  The  Life 
Insurance  Company  of  Virginia.  Shands 
joined  the  company  as  counsel  in  1961, 
following  association  with  the  law  firm  of 
Christian,  Barton,  Epps,  and  Brent.  Five 
years  later  he  was  elected  assistant  general 


counsel  and  in  1968  was  promoted  to 
associate  general  counsel.  He  became 
general  counsel  of  the  company  in  1971, 
being  named  vice  president  and  general 
counsel  two  years  later.  A  founder  and 
former  chairman  of  the  board  of  Trinity 
Episcopal  High  School,  Shands  is  former 
chairman  of  the  Virginia  State  Bar's 
committee  on  Insurance  and  Bonds,  and 
of  the  Richmond  Bar's  committee  on 
Group  Insurance  Benefits. 

ROBERT  JOHN  COCHRAN 
WRENN  has  been  elected  President  of 
Ruritan  National  at  the  annual 
convention  held  recently  in  Washington, 
D.  C.  Mr.  Wrenn  has  served  as  vice 
president  of  the  Ruritan  National,  and  as 
past  Secretary  and  President  of  the 
Meherrin  Ruritan  Club,  having  11  years' 
perfect  attendance.  He  was  Zone 
Governor  and  District  Governor  of  the 
Holland  District,  served  4  years  on  the 
National  Board  of  Directors,  and  5  years 
on  the  National  Publication  and 
Handbook  Committee.  Wrenn  is  also  a 
member  of  the  Greensville  Farm  Bureau, 
Soil  and  Water  Conservation  Society,  and 
Ducks  Unlimited.  He  is  a  director  of  the 
Virginia  YMCA,  the  Tidewater 
Automobile  Association,  the 
Emporia-Greensville  Industrial 
Corporation,  the  Emporia-Greensville 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  the 
Association  of  Retarded  Citizens.  Wrenn 
is  a  member  of  Main  Street  United 
Methodist  Church  and  past  president  of 
the  Men's  Club  there.  He  received  the 
Eagle  Badge,  Silver  Award,  and  the 
Scouters  Award  from  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America.  A  local  Blood  Bank  Chairman, 
he  received  the  Distinguished  Service 
Award  from  the  Suffolk-Nansemond 
Jaycess,  Wrenn  is  a  licensed  pilot  and 
Clerk  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Greensville 
County. 


President  Carter  receives  a  copy  of  A  History  of  Georgia  from  Ralph  Stephens,  Director  of  the  University  of  Georgia  Press.  From  left,  authors  Charles 
Wynes,  Phinizy  Spalding,  Numan  Bartley,  Nash  Boney  '59,  the  President,  editor  Kenneth  Coleman,  Stephens,  Fred  Davison  (president  of  the 
University  of  Georgia),  and  author  William  Holmes. 
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Robert  John  Cochran  Wrenn  '52 


1953 


HARRY  GALLANT  McGINN,  JR., 

received,  from  Charlotte,  North  Carolina, 
Mayor  Ken  Harris  a  proclamation 
declaring  February  14,  1978,  as  "Harry 
Gallant  McGinn,  Jr.,  Day."  McGinn 
received  the  proclamation  for  producing 
$8,850  in  new  Charlotte  Chamber  of 
Commerce  memberships.  McGinn  is 
associated  with  Celanese  Corporation  of 
Charlotte. 

1954 

BEN  J.  BOWERS  has  been 
appointed  vice  president  and  executive 
editor  of  the  Roanoke  Times  and  World 
News.  Bowers  joined  the  Roanoke 
newspapers  June  1,  1973,  after  five  years 
as  managing  editor  of  the  Greensboro 
(North  Carolina)  Record.  Before  that  he 
had  been  managing  editor  of  the 
Progress-Index  at  Petersburg;  editor  of 
the  weekly  Virginia  Beach  Beacon 
published  by  the  Norfolk  Ledger-Star; 
and  on  the  staff  of  the  Farmville  Herald. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Virginia  Press  Association  and  a 
former  chairman  of  Virginia  Associated 
Press  newspapers.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Society  of  Professional  Journalists,  Sigma 
Delta  Chi,  and  a  past  president  of  its 
Greensboro  chapter.  Bowers,  a  native  of 
Boydton,  Virginia,  was  a  teacher  for  two 
years  at  the  Kentucky  Military  Institute, 
and  for  two  more  in  the  U.  S.  Army, 
before   beginning   his   newspaper   career. 


Mr.    Bowers   is   on   the  vestry  of  Christ 
Episcopal  Church. 


1955 

ROBERT  E.  POLLOCK,  director  of 
admissions  at  Christchurch  School, 
Christchurch,  Virginia,  has  been 
appointed  assistant  headmaster. 
Headmaster  Louis  W.  Randall  remarked, 
while  announcing  the  appointment,  "I 
have  the  utmost  respect  for  Bob's 
professionalism  in  his  work  and  for  his 
understanding  in  his  approach  to 
students.  We  are  indeed  privileged  to  have 
a  man  of  his  calibre  on  our  faculty." 

R.  EUGENE  RANDOLPH  has  been 
called  by  a  Joint  Committee  of  the 
Atlanta  and  Cherokee  Presbyteries  to  be 
the  organizing  pastor  of  a  new  church,  to 
be  located  in  Cherokee,  Georgia. 
Randolph  has  considerable  experience  as 
a  home  missionary:  as  a  teenager  he  was  a 
charter  member  of  a  new  church;  during 
his  days  in  seminary  he  was  called  twice 
to  work  in  new  churches;  and  his  first 
pastorate  was  a  call  to  organize  the 
Northwoods  Church  in  Doraville,  which 
he  built  up  to  have  500  members  and 
three  buildings. 


1958 

RONALD  W.  DAVIS  directed  the 
forty-voice  Petersburg-Hopewell  Choral 
Society  in  a  performance  of  Franz  Joseph 
Haydn's  Creation  on  May  8,  1978.  Davis, 
who  founded  the  Society  17  years  ago, 
has  been  organist  and  director  of  music  in 
several  Tri-City-Richmond  area  churches 
and  is  currently  a  faculty  member  at  John 
Tyler  and  J.  Sargeant  Reynolds 
Community  Colleges.  The  Choral  Society 
performed  the  Bicentennial  concert  at  the 
Shrine  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  on  July  4,  1976. 


1959 

Dr.  JOHN  W.  BAILEY,  associate 
professor  of  history  at  Carthage  College, 
in  Kenosha,  Wisconsin,  has  received  that 
college's  1978  Distinguished  Teacher 
Award.  Dr.  Bailey  has  taught  American 
history  at  Carthage  since  1967.  He  is 
currently  completing  work  on  a  book 
entitled  General  Alfred  Terry  and  the 
Decline  of  the  Sioux,  1860-1890,  which 
will  be  published  early  next  year  by 
Greenwood  Press. 

F.  NASH  BONEY  contributed  the 


Robert  E.  Pollock  '55 

section  "1820-1865"  to  A  History  of 
Georgia,  recently  published  by  the 
University  of  Georgia  Press.  The  History 
was  commissioned  by  Jimmy  Carter  when 
he  was  Governor  of  Georgia;  as  President 
of  the  United  States  he  wrote  a  foreword 
to  the  completed  work.  Boney,  a 
professor  of  history  at  the  University  of 
Georgia,  has  written  three  other  books 
and  scores  of  articles  about  Southern 
history. 


1960 

Roanoke  lawyer  FREDERICK  L. 
HOBACK,  JR.,  has  been  endorsed  by  the 
Democratic  caucus  of  the  Virginia  House 
of  Delegates  for  a  newly  created  junvenile 
and  domestic  relations  court  judgeship 
for  the  Roanoke  Valley.  Hoback  received 
the  J.  D.  degree  from  the  University  of 
Richmond  law  school.  A  Salem,  Virginia, 
native,  he  also  was  a  teacher  and  football 
coach  at  Andrew  Lewis  High  School 
before  going  to  law  school. 


1962 

KENT  A.  SMACK,  senior  vice 
president-retail  at  United  Virginia 
Bank/First  National,  has  been  selected  as 
special  gifts  chairman  for  the  1978 
American  Heart  Association  campaign  in 
Lynchburg.  Smack  joined  United  Virginia 
in  1964.  He  later  earned  an  M.B.A.  at 
Lynchburg  College.  Smack  was  elected 
assistant  cashier  at  the  Bank  in  1967  and 
later  became  regional  controller  with 
United    Virginia    before    transferring    to 
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United  Virginia  Bankshares  in  1975  as 
vice  president  and  regional  controller. 
Prior  to  being  named  to  his  present 
position  in  November  1977,  he  was  on 
special  assignment  with  UVB's  Gretna 
and  South  Boston  banks.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  National  Association  of 
Accountants  and  is  treasurer  of  the 
Hampden-Sydney  Club  of  Lynchburg. 
Smack  has  served  on  the  board  of  the 
Lynchburg  Teen  and  Child  Care  centers 
and  presently  is  a  member  of  the  board  of 
United  Way  where  he  serves  as  vice 
president  of  budget. 

1963 

WILLIAM  ROYALL 

MIDDELTHON,  JR.,  has  become  a 
member  of  the  law  firm  of  Patton, 
Kanner,  Segal,  Zeller,  LaPorte,  King,  of 
Miami,  Florida.  The  firm  will  now  be 
known  as  Patton,  Kanner,  Segal,  Zeller, 
King,  and  Middelthon.  Middelthon  is  a 
member  of  the  College's  Board  of 
Trustees. 


1964 

E.  F.  Hutton  &  Company  Inc. 
recently  announced  that  C.  PEERMAN 
HOLLAND  III  is  a  member  of  the  Blue 
Chip  Club.  In  1975  he  joined  the  firm  as 
an  account  executive  and  was  recently 
promoted  to  senior  account  executive 
commodity  specialist. 

1965 

SHACKFORD  McSWAIN  has  been 
elected  assistant  vice  president  in  the 
Personal  Trust  Department  of  Wachovia 
Bank  and  Trust  Company  in 
Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina.  A  native 
of  Kilmarnock,  Virginia,  McSwain  joined 
Wachovia  as  a  trust  trainee  in  1969  and 
became  an  assistant  trust  officer  in  1970. 
He  was  elected  trust  officer  in  1972  and 
has  been  assistant  vice  president  and  trust 
account  officer  since  1974. 

Rev.  W.  RUSSELL  WARD,  JR.,  is 
currently  pastor  of  the  SummersviUe 
Presbyterian  Church  in  SummersviUe, 
West  Virginia.  He  was  formerly  pastor  of 
Highlawn  Presbyterian  Church  in  St. 
Albans,  West  Virginia. 


1966 

GLENN  C.  VAUGHN  was  elected 
president  of  the  York  (Pennsylvania)  Cit)' 
School    Board    in    February    1978.    In 
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January  1978  Vaughn  was  appointed  city 
attorney  for  the  city  of  York. 

1968 

F.  SCOTT  CAMPBELL  III  has  been 
elected  assistant  vice  president  of 
Universal  Leaf  Tobacco  Company, 
Incorporated.  Mr.  Campbell  will  be 
responsible  for  sales  in  European  and 
Scandinavian  countries. 

Bank  of  Virginia  has  announced  the 
promotion  of  JAMES  H.  CHENERY  to 
vice  president.  Chenery,  manager  of  the 


Dr.  W.  Randolph  Chitwood,  Jr.  '68 


James  H.  Chenery  '68 


Staples  Mill  and  Broad  office,  has  been 
with  the  bank  since  1968.  Prior  to 
assuming  his  present  position  in  1974,  he 
was  manager  of  the  branch  at  Parham  and 
Broad  for  four  years.  Chenen,-  was  elected 
a  branch  officer  in  1972  and  has  held  the 
title  of  assistant  vice  president  since 
1974. 

Dr.  W.  RANDOLPH  CHITWOOD, 
JR.,  research  fellow  in  surgery  at  Duke 
Universit)',  was  honored  on  May  12  by 
the  University  of  Virginia  Medical  School. 
He  received  the  John  Horsley  Research 
award  at  the  school's  Alumni  Day  for  a 
paper  he  wrote  entitled  "The  Effects  of 
Hypotermia  on  the  Collateral  Coronar}' 
Circulation."  The  Horsley  award  is 
presented  once  every  two  years  to  an 
alumnus,  housestaff  officer,  or  faculty 
member  of  the  University  of  Virginia 
Medical  School  for  an  outstanding 
medically-related  research  paper. 
Chitwood  earned  his  M.D.  from  the 
School  in  1974.  Chitwood's  studies, 
conducted  in  coOaboration  with  Dr. 
Andrew  Wechsler,  focused  on  the  effects 
of  low  temperature  on  blood  flow  to  the 
heart  during  open  heart  surgery. 

D.  M.  WESTERHOUSE,  JR.,  will 
join  Home  Beneficial  Life  Insurance 
Company  in  Richmond  as  assistant  to  the 
treasurer.  Westerhouse  received  the  M.A. 
degree  from  Rutgers  University  Graduate 
School  of  Business  Administration.  He  is 
a  certified  public  accountant  and  has 
worked  for  Arthur  Young  &  Company. 


1969 

W.    LAWSON    GRANT,    JR.,    has 

been  named  assistant  to  the  pubUsher  of 
the  Temple,  Texas,  Daily  Telegram. 
Formerly  general  manager  of  the  Register 
Publishing  Company  in  Danville,  Virginia, 
Grant  was  named  Outstanding  Young 
Man  of  the  Year  in  1974  before  he,  his 
wife  Joyce,  and  their  two  daughters 
moved  to  Texas. 


1970 

JON  E.  RINEHIMER  has  been 
elected  assistant  vice  president  in 
Alexander  &  Alexander's  Baltimore 
general  insurance  office.  Mr.  Rinehimer 
joined  Alexander  &  Alexander's 
Philadelphia  office  in  1973  and 
transferred  to  Alexander  &  Alexander's 
Baltimore  office  in  1974.  He  is  currently 
manager  of  employee  benefits. 

Dr.  RONALD  W.  TONEY,  who 
completed     his     medical     residency     in 


Riverside  Hospital,  Newport  News, 
Virginia,  is  now  engaged  in  the  practice  of 
family  medicine.  Dr.  Toney  is  part  of  a 
three-man  family  practice  group  which  he 
joined  in  July  1977.  He  and  his  wife, 
Anne,  and  son,  Justin  Allen,  reside  in 
Richmond,  Virginia. 


1971 

A.       WILLARD       LESTER       was 

recently  nominated  to  run  in  the 
November  election  as  Bland  County's 
Democratic  candidate  for 
Commonwealth's  Attorney,  a  post  he 
currently  holds  by  appointment.  In 
addition  to  having  his  own  private  law- 
practice,  Lester  is  assistant 
Commonwealth's  Attorney  for  Wythe 
Count}',  attorney  for  the  county  of 
Wythe,  a  part-time  teacher  at  Wytheville 
Community  College,  and 
Commonwealth's  Attorney  for  Bland 
Count}'. 

DUDLEY  M.  PATTESON  has  been 
elected  vice  president  of  United  Virginia 
Bank  in  Richmond,  Virginia.  Patteson 
joined  United  Virginia  Bank  in  1976  as 
assistant  vice  president  in  the  national 
division.  He  was  previously  assistant  vice 
president  with  Manufacturers  Hanover 
Trust  Company  in  New  York  City,  where 
he  worked  for  five  years.  Mr.  Patteson  is  a 
director  and  member  of  the  executive 
committee  for  the  Friends  of  Elk  Hill 
Farm  (a  charity)  and  participates  in  Big 
Brothers  of  Richmond.  He  was  a  member 
of  Phi  Gamma  Delta  fraternitv. 


1972 

HARRY  E.  MITCHELL,  JR.,  has 
joined  the  banking  investment  firm  of 
Alexander  Brown  and  Sons  of  Richmond, 
Virginia. 


1973 

CHARLES  J.  G.  BROWN,  of  New 

York,  New  York,  has  been  elected  an 
assistant  vice  president  in  Manufacturers 
Hanover  Trust's  National  Division, 
Southern  District.  He  will  represent  the 
bank  in  the  states  of  Alabama,  Georgia, 
and  Mississippi.  Mr.  Brown  joined  the 
bank's  management  program  in  1973  in 
the  National  Division  and  was  promoted 
to  credit  assistant  in  1 974.  He  was  elected 
an  assistant  secretary  in  1976.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  New  York  City  Chapter  of 
the  Leukemia  Society  of  America. 


Advanced  Studies 
and  Degrees 


1969 

DAVID  C.  GREEN  is  currently  a 
candidate  for  a  Ph.D.  degree  at  the 
University  of  Munich. 

1971 

RUSSELL       STUART      HARDEN 

graduated  from  the  Dentistry  School  of 
the  Medical  College  of  Virginia  on  May 
13,  1978.  He  will  practice  with  another 
dentist  in  Richmond.  Previously  he 
earned  an  M.Ed.  from  Virginia 
Commonwealth  University.  Hardin  and 
his  wife,  the  former  Patricia  Ann  McKay, 
have  one  son. 

1972 

JOHN  G.  AUGUSTOWSKI  received 
the  M.S.  from  the  College  of  William  and 
Mary  in  mathematics  in  May  1975.  He  is 
currently  employed  as  a  computer 
systems  programmer  at  Data  General 
Corporation  in  Westborough, 
Massachusetts. 

1973 

PHILIP  CUTCHIN   COULTER  has 

received  the  J.D.  degree  from  the  T.  C. 
Williams  School  of  Law  of  the  University 

Charles  J.  G.  Brown  '73 


of  Richmond,  and  passed  the  Virginia 
State  Bar  exam.  He  is  practicing  law  in 
Roanoke. 

WALTER  CLAYTON  MARTZ  II 
has  received  the  J.D.  degree  from  the  T. 
C.  Williams  School  of  Law  of  the 
University  of  Richmond,  and  passed  the 
Virginia  State  Bar  exam. 


1974 

Mr.         WILLIAM         LESTER 

EDWARDS  received  the  J.D.  degree  from 
the  Western  State  University  College  of 
Law  of  San  Diego  on  May  20,  1978. 

PRESCOTT  HAMNER  GAY  has 
received  the  J.D.  degree  from  the  T.  C. 
Williams  School  of  Law  of  the  University 
of  Richmond,  and  passed  the  Virginia 
State  Bar  exam. 

WILLIAM  WOODWARD  NEXSEN 
has  received  the  J.D.  degree  from  the  T. 
C.  Williams  School  of  Law  of  the 
University  of  Richmond,  and  passed  the 
Virginia  State  Bar  exam.  He  is  serving  as 
law  clerk  to  U.S.  District  Judge  John  A. 
MacKenzie  in  Norfolk. 

CHARLES  LAWSON  RICKETTS 
III  has  received  the  J.D.  degree  from  the 
T.  C.  Williams  School  of  Law  of  the 
University  of  Richmond,  and  passed  the 
Virginia  State  Bar  exam. 

ROBERT  P.  YEATTS  received  the 
M.D.  degree  May  15,  1978,  from  the 
Bowman  Gray  School  of  Medicine  at 
Wake  Forest  University.  Dr.  Yeatts  has 
been  awarded  a  house  officer 
appointment  for  1978-79  at  North 
Carolina  Baptist  Hospital  in 
Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina.  He  will 
take  postgraduate  training  in  internal 
medicine. 


1975 

CHARLES  THORNTON 

BASKERVILL  has  received  the  J.D. 
degree  from  the  T.  C.  Williams  School  of 
Law  of  the  University  of  Richmond,  and 
passed  the  Virginia  State  Bar  exam. 

CHARLES  ARMISTEAD 
BLANTON  III  has  received  the  J.D. 
degree  from  the  T.  C.  Williams  School  of 
Law  of  the  University  of  Richmond. 

JOHN  GRAYOT  CLARK,  JR., 
received  his  M.S.  degree  in  Business 
Administration  from  the  University  of 
Richmond  in  May. 

KENNETH  EDWARD  POWELL 
has  received  the  J.D.  degree  from  the  T. 
C.     Williams     School     of     Law     of    the 
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University  of  Richmond,  and  passed  the 
Virginia  State  Bar  exam.  He  is  practicing 
law  in  Richmond. 


1976 


Charlotte,    North    Carolina,  where    Mr. 

McAdams     is    working    for  The     First 

Charlotte    Corporation,    an  investment 
banking  firm. 


1972 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  JOSEPH 
MICHAEL  ROSE,  a  son,  Aaron  Michael 
Rose,  on  July  19,  1977. 


WILLIAM  R.  HILL,  JR.,  after 
leaving  a  Richmond  paper  distributing 
firm  in  November,  where  he  had  worked 
for  one  and  a  half  years  as  a  sales 
representative,  has  joined  his  father 
WILLIAM  R.  HILL  '36  in  his  business, 
Wm.  R.  Hill  Co.,  Inc.,  a  Richmond-based 
food  distributorship  and  manufacturer's 
representative  firm.  The  elder  HLU  is 
currently  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  College. 

Engagements  and 
Marriages 

1969 

DAVID  C.  GREEN  is  engaged  to 
Fraulein  Reinfriede  Bruckl  of  Munich, 
Germany.  The  wedding  will  take  place  in 
July. 


1970 

GEORGE  RICHARD 

WATERMAN,  JR.,  was  recently  wed  to 
Keryn  Deborah  Barquin  of  Staten  Island, 
New  York.  Among  the  members  of  his 
wedding  party  were  PHILLIP  M. 
GRABILL,  JR.  '71,  ALLEN  H.  PEER, 
JR.  '72,  and  WILLIAM  B.  ALLEN  III 
'69. 


1971 

Capt.  GORDON  C.  NASH  and 
Susan  Marie  Fimian  were  married  on  May 
7,  1977.  Capt.  Nash  in  now  stationed 
with  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps  in  Arlington, 
Virginia. 


1972 

JOHN  G.  AUGUSTOWSKI  was  wed 

to  Martha  Lee  Mears  of  Richmond, 
Virginia  on  March  12,  1977. 

1977 

E.    JUDSON    OUDD)    McADAMS 

and  Mary  Lynne  Settle  were  married  on 
March  11,  1978,  at  All  Saints'  Episcopal 
Church  in  Richmond.  They  will  live  in 


Births 


Necrology 


1969 

To  WILLIAM  B.  ALLEN  III  and  his 

wife  Sheila,  a  girl. 

To  W.  MAXWELL  PACE  and  his 
wife  Cathy,  a  girl. 

1970 

To  JAMES  O.  HILLSMAN  and  his 
wife  Anne,  a  boy. 

1971 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  RUSSELL 
STUART  HARDEN,  a  son,  Scott  Winslow 
Harden,  on  September  22,  1976. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 

Captain  William  J.  Seegers  '66 
has  been  named  Director  of  Alumni 
Relations  at  the  College,  effective 
July  1,  1978.  Captain  Seegers 
majored  in  French  and  minored  in 
mathematics  at  Hampden-Sydney, 
graduatiiig  cum  laude.  He  earned 
the  M.A.  degree  in  linguistics  from 
Princeton  University  in  1971.  A 
member  of  Lambda  Chi  Alpha 
social  fraternity,  Seegers  resigned 
from  the  U.  S.  Army  in  June.  He 
had  served  as  commander  of  the  U. 
S.  half  of  a  joint  American-German 
missile  unit  in  West  Germany. 
Seegers  will  be  responsible  for  all 
alumni  activities,  including 
fund-raising,  reunions,  alumni  club 
meetings,  and  on-campus  alumni 
events. 


1908 

JAMES    ANDREW    TOWLER,    of 

Elkins,  West  Virginia,  died  on  February 
22,  1978,  after  an  extended  Ulness. 

1909 

ROBERT       S.       JOHNSON       of 

Alderson,  West  Virginia,  died  May  7, 
1978,  aged  91  years. 

FREDERICK      W.      YOUNG      of 

Diwiddie  Count}',  Virginia,  died  on  .May 
16,  1978  after  a  short  illness.  He  was  89. 

1922 

THEODORE   EARL  DEANE    died 
on  March  16,  1978. 

JAMES    LEONARD    WALTHALL 

died  on  January  25,  1978. 

1924 

Col.  W.  RANDALL  JOHNSON,  76, 

died  March  14,  1978.  He  spent  19  years 
as  a  member  of  Christ  Presbyterian 
Church,  Largo,  the  retired  Officers 
Association,  Washington,  D.  C,  the 
Clearwater  Bath  Club,  Redington  Beach, 
the  Pelican  Golf  Qub,  and  the  BeUeair 
Civic  Association,  all  of  Florida.  He  is 
survived  by  his  wife  Marion,  a  son,  two 
grandchildren,  and  a  sister. 

1925 

Dr.    FRANK  D.   COSTENBADER, 

73,  a  pediatric  opthamologist  who  was 
associated  for  more  than  40  years  with 
Children's  Hospital  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
died  following  a  stroke  on  March  16, 
1978.  Costenbader  was  chairman  of 
ophthalmolog}^  at  the  hospital  from  1940 
to  1965.  A  surgeon,  he  was  also  chairman 
and  head  of  the  hospital's  eye  clinic  for 
25  years.  Costenbader  taught  at  the 
medical  schools  of  Georgetown 
University      and      George      Washington 
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University.  He  was  a  co-founder  and 
president  of  the  Medical  Service  of  D.  C, 
now  Blue  Shield.  He  was  president  of  the 
D.  C.  Medical  Society  in  1951-52  and 
president  of  the  American  Orthoptic 
Council  in  1960-62.  Costenbader  also  was 
a  consultant  to  the  National  Institute  of 
Health.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Pediatrics,  the 
American  Academy  of  Ophthalmolog)' 
and  Otolarygnolog)',  and  the  American 
and  Pan  American  Ophthalmological 
societies.  He  received  his  medical  degree 
from  the  University  of  Virginia  and 
interned  at  that  school's  hospital  before 
moving  to  Washington  in  1931.  He  served 
his  residency  at  the  Episcopal  Eye,  Ear, 
and  Throat  Hospital.  He  opened  a  private 
practice  in  Washington  in  1932  which  he 
maintained  until  his  retirement  eight 
years  ago.  In  1944  he  began  to  devote  his 
entire  practice  to  pediatric 
ophthalmolog)'.  He  ser\'ed  on  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  Hampden-Sydney. 

BENJAMIN  HAYNES  HANCOCK, 
of  Alexandria,  Louisiana,  died  in  Januar)' 
1978,  following  a  short  illness.  He  was 
born  in  Franklin  County,  Virginia, 
attended  Bluefield  schools,  and  did 
graduate  work  at  the  University  of 
Virginia. 


1926 

Dr.  JAMES  STUART 

RICHARDSON,    died    September,   1976. 


Dr.  Frank  D.  Costenbader  '25 


1934 

CARLETON  E.  WHITE,  a  former 
school  teacher  and  assistant  principal  in 
the  Virginia  schools  and  foreman  for  the 
Holtite  Rubber  Company  of  Rivier 
Beach,  Maryland,  died  on  May  13,  1978. 
He  had  been  ill  for  eight  years  with  a 
heart  ailment. 


1935 


received  the  M.A.  degree  from  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh  and  a  J.D.  degree 
from  the  University  of  Virginia.  He  was 
editor  of  the  Virginia  Law  Weekly  in 
1959-60  and  was  a  member  of  Phi  Alpha 
Delta  and  Kappa  Alpha  fraternities.  He 
served  in  the  U.  S.  Army  from  1954-1957 
with  the  rank  of  First  Lieutenant.  White 
had  practiced  law  in  Winchester  since  his 
admission  to  the  Virginia  Bar  in  1960.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  American  and 
Virginia  State  Bar  Associations,  the 
Virginia  Trial  Lawyers  Association,  and 
he  was  president  of  the 
Winchester-Frederick  County  Bar 
Association  in  1973.  White  was  a  lay 
leader  at  Braddock  Street  United 
Methodist  Church;  a  delegate  to  the 
Virginia  Conference  of  the  United 
Methodist  Church;  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Virginia  United  Methodist 
Homes,  Inc.;  a  member  of  the  Troop 
Committee  of  Troop  No.  3  Boy  Scouts; 
and  a  member  of  the  Winchester  Lions 
Club.  He  was  also  a  director  of  the  Bank 
of  Frederick  County;  a  member  of  the 
Governor's  Highway  Safety  Commission; 
a  member  of  the  Winchester  Board  of 
Zoning  Appeals;  and  a  member  of  the 
board  of  the  Northwestern  Workshop.  He 
was  also  a  former  member  of  the  Board 
of  Winchester-Frederick  County  United 
Fund;  a  former  chairman  of  the 
Winchester  Frederick  Chapter  of  the 
American  Red  Cross;  and  a  member  of 
the  Winchester  Democratic  Committee; 
and  of  the  Izaak  Walton  League,  ii 


1928 

J.  BOYD  BAGBY,  former  assistant 
headmaster  of  Prince  Edward  Academy  in 
FarmviUe,  died  April  7,  1978,  in 
FarmviUe's  Southside  Hospital.  Mr.  Bagby 
was  an  elder  in  the  College  Church  of 
Hampden-Sydney,  and  a  past  president  of 
the  FarmviUe  Rotary  Qub.  Bagby  had 
also  been  principal  of  Worsham  High 
School  in  Prince  Edward  County. 


Ann  Hervey  Crews,  daughter  of  D. 
RANKIN  HERVEY,  died  November  19, 
1977,  in  an  auto  accident  at  Fort  Hood, 
Texas.  Besides  her  parents  she  is  survived 
by  her  husband,  Lt.  Col.  E.  W.  Crews,  a 
son  and  a  daughter,  of  Fort  Hood,  and  a 
sister.  A  memorial  service  was  held  at 
Fort  Hood,  with  interment  at  Arlington 
National  Cemetery  November  25,   1977. 


1939 


1929 

JAMES    RUBY    AYERS,    JR.,    of 

Montpelier,  Virginia,  died  in  late  1977. 
He  had  been  an  attorney  and  an  officer  of 
Southern  States  Cooperative  for  many 
years. 


FRANCIS  H.  McELWEE,  62,  died 
of  a  heart  attack  on  April  8,  1978.  An 
elder  in  the  Marlinton  (West  Virginia) 
Presbyterian  Church,  he  had  been  an 
educator  for  more  than  thirty  years. 


1954 


1932 

C.    FINLEY   TALBOT,  of  Naples, 
Florida,  died  in  April,  1978. 


JOSEPH    WILLIAM    WHITE,    45, 

partner  in  the  law  firm  of  Larrick,  White, 
and  Rabun,  died  February  5,  1978,  in 
Winchester  Memorial  Hospital.  Mr.  White 
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Parting  Shots 


We  all  remember  the 
wonderful  LIFE  magazine 
photographs  of  school  children 
spilling  dovm  the  great  granite  steps 
of  the  local  grammar  school, 
flinging  papers  and  books  in 
celebration  of  the  last  day  of 
school.  Here,  John  Brinkley 
demonstrates  that  even  professors, 
normally  inscrutable,  are  not 
immune  to  such  impluses,  as  he  sets 
out  on  his  way  to  vacation  from  his 
beloved— but  not  unleavable— 
Morton  Hall  (compare  this  study  of 
Mr.  Brinkley,  "caught  in  the  act" 
by  photographer  Winburn,  with  the 
photograph  taken  mere  seconds 
later,  inscrutability  recovered,  on 
page  18). 

And  the  books  and  papers? 
College  students  tend  to  fling  more 
than  that  down  the  stairs,  driving 
their  fathers  to  scratch  their  heads 
in  awe  at  how  much  their  sons' 
possessions  have  burgeoned  in  a 
year  as  they  try  to  solve  the 
perennial  puzzle  of  fitting  twice  as 
much  stuff  in  half  as  much  space. 
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MOVING? 


Please  keep  us  notified  of  your  current  address.  By 
doing  so,  we  can  guarantee  that  you  will  not  miss  a 
single  issue  of  either  the  Record  or  the  Newsletter 
and  you  can  help  us  avoid  unnecessary  costs.  The 
College  pays  $.60  for  each  undeliverable  magazine. 

Please  mail  this  form  (including  the  address  label  on 
the  back)  to: 


THF 


Record 


Hampden-Sydney  College 
Hampden-Sydney,  Virginia  23943 
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